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With the new season well under way, America has entered 
its greatest music era, and the vital information and 
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New Bartok Work Opening a Campaign to Collect Toys 


Heard in Boston 


K oussevitzky 
ducts Orchestral 
certo in Premiere 


Con- 
Con- 


Boston.—Bela Bartok was pres- 
ent to hear the first performance of 
his Orchestral Concerto written for 
the Koussevitzky Foundation in 
honor of Natalie Koussevitzky, at 
the eighth pair of Boston Symphony 
programs on Dec. 1-2, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducting. 

There are five movements in 
the Concerto, portraying varying 
moods. The fourth which the com- 
poser has titled Intermezzo inter- 
roto: Allegret (Interrupted Inter- 
mezzo) breaks the structural rules, 
both for sonata and rondo form by 
following the pattern “ABA-inter- 
ruption-BA”. The work makes 
exacting demands upon the players, 
especially the brasses. Bartok has 
never indulged in musical plati- 
tudes. This new Concerto is writ- 
ten in his own distinctive idiom. It 
has a national flavor without the 
actual incorporation of folk-tunes; 
and a somewhat acrid harmoniza- 
tion without affectation. The work 
was given a brilliant performance 


(Continued on page 4) 





Music Teachers Plan 


Meetings in Detroit 

The 65th Annual Convention of 
the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation will be held in the Hotel 
Statler in Detroit, Mich., from Feb. 
13 to 15. This will be followed on 
Feb. 16 and 17 by a meeting of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music. 

James T. Quarles, president of 
the former organization, has 
planned a program both interesting 
and provocative. Stimulating lec- 
tures, many of them copiously illus- 
trated, will be given by authorities 
in various fields of music. - A large 
attendance is expected. 

The Michigan Music Teachers’ 
Association will meet at the same 
time. 

The meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music will 
be under the guidance of Donald 
M. Swarthout, president. Assisting 
him will be vice-presidents from 
throughout the country: Eastern 
Zone, Alfred H. Meyer, Boston 
University; Central Zone, Robert 
L.. Sanders, University of Indiana; 
Southern Zone, E. William Doty, 

Iniversity of Texas; Western 
Zone, Melvin H. Geist, Williamette 

Jniversity. 

Albert Riemenschneider of the 
}aldwin Wallace College is treas- 
urer for the organization; Burnet 
. Tuthill of Southwestern College, 
secretary. 
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Ben Greenhaus 


Bidu Sayao and Alexander Kipnis Donate Christmas Toys for Underprivileged Children 

to Patrolman Henry Rosenbaum, Who Accepts Them on Behalf of the Police Athletic 

League at the Juvenile Aid Bureau. The Metropolitan Singers Opened the Official 
Campaign to Collect Toys for Distribution to Needy Youngsters 


during the 


New School Holds Controversial Forum 


Current Problems Are 
Aired Under Leadership 
of Aaron Copland 


A discussion, both profound and 
amusing, of the controversies of 
contemporary music, was held at a 
dinner forum given under the aus- 
pices of the Associate Members at 
the New School on the evening of 
Dec. 17. 


Aaron Copland introduced the 
speakers, Abram Chasms, Erich 
Leinsdorf, William Schuman and 


John Erskine, and guided the dis- 
cussion through its rather devious 
channels. 

After prefatory remarks by Mr. 
Copland, Mr. Chasins, musical di- 
rector of WQOXR, dispelled the cur- 
rent idea the contemporary music 
follows one set style with the aid 
of recorded examples from the 
works of Harris, Shostakovich, 
3arber and Berg. He also explod- 
ed the romantic myth that great 
music cannot be properly evaluated 
by contemporaries, challenging 
those present to name one great 
composer of the past whose works 
were not held in esteem by the 
audiences of his time. The im- 
portance of a music lover’s obli- 
gation of listening to new composi- 
tions with an open mind was the 
final consideration offered by Mr. 
Chasins. 

Speaking in box-office terms, 
Mr. Leinsdorf, guest conductor at 
the Metropolitan this season, spoke 
of the practical problems confront- 







Holiday Season 


ing a composer who wishes to have 
his new works performed. The 
necessity of more intensive music 
education in our schools, if serious 
music is to become an integral part 
of our democratic culture was also 
driven home by Mr. Leinsdorf. 

The importance of the communi- 
cative aspects of the art of music 
were set forth by John Erskine, 
who compared “new” music with 
the other “new” arts. In his typi- 
cally suave, charming manner, Mr. 
Erskine voiced the opinion that 
both composers and the public of 
our times were doing nicely, and 
suggested that once the public has 
had a chance to hear the master- 
pieces of the past a sufficient num 
ber of times, it will demand the 
variety of fare that will be fur- 
nished it by our contemporary com- 
posers. 

At the end of the speech making 
members of the audience hurled 
many spirited questions at the 
speakers. A query addressed to 
Mr. Schuman was, “Why do you 
write music?” — The _ answer, 
“When I was in college I learned 


that I didn’t have the talent to be 
a pro baseball player, so I switched 
my interests to music and found 


great satisfaction in doing so.” 
The last question asked before 
the meeting broke up was “When 
you speak of ‘modern’ music, do 
you mean ‘modern’ in the sense of 
time, style, or subject matter?” 
Mr. Chasins parried the thrust by 
replying, “We never use the term 
‘modern.’ !” H. O. M. 








Heifetz Plays 
GruenbergConcerto 


New Work Impressively 
Performed by Philadel- 
phians Under Ormandy 


PHILADELPHIA. — The premiere 
presentation of Louis Gruenberg’s 
Violin Concerto with Jascha Hei- 
letz as soloist, gave a special im- 
portance to the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s concerts of Dec. 1 and 2 
under Eugene Ormandy’s guidance. 


Still in manuscript, Mr. Gruen- 
berg’s score was completed last 


Summer and concerning the work 
he states that it “is the result of a 
commission by Heifetz who desired 
to add an American concerto to his 
repertory”. 

In three movements marked: 
“Rhapsodie”, “With simplicity and 
warmth” and “Lively and with 
good humor”, the composition on a 
first hearing struck as_ rather 
lengthy and complicated, but inter- 
esting in matters of structure and 
orchestration, In thematic material, 
melodic patterns and rhythmic de- 
vices generous use is made of 
idioms that might generally be 
classed as American—Negro spiri- 
tuals, tunes in hill-billy style, re- 
vival hymns and jazz. 

The solo part is replete with all 
sorts of difficulties and was evi- 
dently written with Mr. Heifetz’s 
extraordinary powers in mind. As 
for the orchestral passages, these 
disclosed many artful features and 
left no doubt as to Mr. Gruenberg’s 

(Continued on page 4) 


Metropolitan Artists 
Honored at Luncheon 


Metropolitan artists representing 
the six decades of the Opera’s his- 
tory were guests of honor at a 
luncheon given recently by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. More than 1,200 
Guild members and their guests 
were greeted by Lucrezia_ Bori, 
chairman of the organization. 

Mrs. August Belmont, president 
of the Guild, acting as master of 
ceremonies, introduced Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, who conducted at the 
Metropolitan from 1885 to 1902; 
Fritzi Scheff, soprano, who sang 
from 1900 to 1903: Leon Rothier, 


basso, from 1910 to 1942; Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, from 1912 to 
1919; and Licia Albanese repre- 


sented the current era. 

One of the features of the lunch- 
eon was a brief orchestral program 
presented by servicemen from Hal- 
loran Army, St. Albans Navy and 
Mason General hospitals playing 
instruments collected and repaired 
bv the Opera Guild and donated to 
their units through the American 
Red Cross. 
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New Bartok Work 


in Boston 
(Continued from page 3) 


and Mr. Bartok was brought to the 
stage by Dr. Koussevitzky to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the audience. 
This pair of programs opened with 
Mozart’s charming Overture to 
“Tdomenco”. An impressive per- 
formance of the Franck Symphony 
in D minor followed. 

The program on Nov. 27 included 
the Berlioz Overture, “The Roman 
Carnival”, the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Suite “The Fairy Tale of Tsar Sal- 
tan” and the “Harold in Italy” by 
Berlioz. William Primrose re- 
peated his earlier triumphs as viola 
soloist in the Berlioz: Symphony. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Heifetz Introduces 
Gruenberg Work 


(Continued from page 3) 
knowledge and skill in instrumen- 
tation. In many ways the score is 
characterized by traits of what 
might be called “movie music”. — 

In the performance Mr. Heifetz 
acquitted himself with the antici- 
pated virtuosity and he had to re- 
spond to numerous recalls. He had 
Mr. Ormandy and the Orchestra 
share the plaudits with him and 
deservedly so, for they credited 
themselves with a brilliant achieve- 
ment in handling a far-from-easy 
assignment. 

The Concerto was the final num- 
ber on a program that offered as 
preliminary items Weber’s “Der 
Freischutz” Overture and Schu- 
mann’s Symphony in C. 

On Dec. 6 at a Youth Concert 
Mr. Ormandy conducted a Tchai- 
kovsky program that consisted of 
the “Nutcracker” Suite, “Romeo 
and Juliet” and the piano Concerto 
in B flat minor. As the soloist, 
Jacob Lateiner, young Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music artist, furnished a 
convincing account of his skill and 


resourcefulness. The evening also 
brought a group of Christmas 
carols. 


At the concerts of Dec. 8, 9 and 
11, the pianist, Claudio Arrau, 
manifested distinguished accom- 
plishments in Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto. Mr. Ormandy led the 
Orchestra in excellent accompani- 
ments and in Haydn’s “Military” 
Symphony, Smetana’s “The Mol- 
dau” and Prokofieff’s Ballet Suite, 








Gala Concert at Metropolitan 
For War Loan Drive 


HE Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 

chestra with the Westminster 
Choir and five soloists from the Metro- 
politan Opera, were heard in a gala 
concert in the Opera House on the 
evening of Dec. 12, under the baton of 
Artur Rodzinski for the Sixth War 
Loan Drive. The sum of $1,400,000 
was taken in. The sum was obtained 
from war bonds which were exchange- 
able for tickets. The singers taking 
part were Eleanor Steber, Bidu Sayao 
and Helen Jepson, sopranos; Leonard 
Warren, baritone, and Alexander 
Kipnis, bass. The boxes were occu- 
pied by nationality groups of the loan 
drive, many of them in native cos- 
tumes. The seats and standing room 
were scaled down from $1,000 bonds 
with more than half of the space as- 
signed to buyers of $100 or less in 
bonds. The house was sold out. 
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Louis Gruenberg 


Béla Barték 


“Chout’’, listed tor the first time on 
these programs. At the Dec. 11 
concert, Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspie- 
gel” replaced the Smetana piece. 
WILLIAM E, SMITH 





Evans Honored 
on Birthday 


Helen Jepson and Rose Bamp- 
ton Act as Hostesses—Schang 
Is Toastmaster 


A surprise birthday luncheon was 
given recently at the Lotos Club for 
Lawrence Evans by the artists under 
his management. Mr. Evans, who re- 
cently passed his 50th birthday, is head 
of the Lawrence Evans Artist Man- 
agement Division of Columbia Con- 
certs, and is vice-president of the or- 
ganization. Helen Jepson and Rose 
Bampton were hostesses, and Freder- 
ick C. Schang, Jr., head of the Metro- 
politan Musical’ Bureau Division of 
Columbia Concerts and also a vice- 
president of the corporation, was 
toastmaster. 

Almost all the artists managed by 
Mr. Evans were able to be present for 
the celebration. They included Miss 
Jepson and Miss Bampton, Walter 
Cassel, Nadine Conner, Dalies Frantz, 
Igor Gorin, Nino Martini, Dorothy 
Maynor, Yehudi Menuhin, Mona Pau- 
lee, Zadel Skolovsky, James Melton 
and Helen Traubel. Messages of 
felicitation were received from Rise 
Stevens and Josephine Tuminia who 
were out of town. Another absentee 
was Pyt. John Tyers, baritone, who 
is appearing in the stage production 
of “Winged Victory” in California. 
Other guests included Evans’s fellow 
executives of Columbia Concerts and 
the sales staff of the corporation. 
Greetings were received from the dis- 
trict organizers of Community Concert 
Service, non-profit subsidiary of Co- 
lumbia Concerts, who are currently 
holding their annual organization con- 
ference in New York. Arthur Judson, 
president of Columbia Concerts, paid 
a warm tribute to Mr. Evans. 

A feature of the luncheon was a 
choral rendition of “Happy Birthday 
to You” by an estimated $2,000,000 
worth of operatic and concert talent 
by the singers of Mr. Evans’s man- 
agement. 





Toscanini Scheduled 
For Pension Concert 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra Pension Foundation has an- 
nounced that Arturo Toscanini will 
direct the concluding concert for its 
membership in this season’s series. 
Mr. Toscanini will appear sometime 
early in the spring. Date and program 
will be announced later. 

In addition, the foundation will 
present Claudio Arrau and Josef Szi- 
geti in a joint recital on Feb. 17, 
while the Orchestra is away on its 
southern tour. Eugene Ormandy and 
the Orchestra supported by Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist, open the series at 
the Academy of Music on Dec. 22. 
Mr. Menuhin will play Brahms Con- 
certo. 


Lange Conducts 
Chicago Symphony 


Kapell, Piatigorsky—and 
Heifetz Are Hailed As 
Soloists 


Cuicaco.— Hans Lange made his 
first appearance of the current season 
as conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
on Nov. 23 in Orchestra Hall. Wil- 
liam Kapell, pianist, was the soloist. 
He displayed technical facility and 
sensitivity in his interpretation of the 
Second Concerto in C minor by Rach- 
maninoff. Mr. Lange guided both 
soloist and orchestra dexterously. 

The orchestra gave a dramatic read- 
ing of Strauss’s “Don Juan”, and a 
shimmering intepretation of Delius’s 
“In a Summer Garden”. Mr. Lange 
began the concert with Stamitz’s Sym- 
phony in E flat. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, was 
soloist with the orchestra on the after- 
noon of Nov. 28. Desire Defauw con- 
ducted. His playing of the Dvorak 
Concerto in B minor had dynamic 
color. Mr. Defauw gave splendid 
orchestral support. Prokofieft’s “Clas- 
sical” Symphony was well played. 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” Overture 
began the program in blithesome mood. 
Lekeu’s Fantasie on Two Folksongs 
from Anjou gave Mr. Defauw ample 
opportunity for effective dramatic con- 
trasts in interpretation. 

For the Thursday-Friday concerts 
Mr. Piatigorsky chose the Schumann 
Concerto in A minor, giving full 
beauty and poetic feeling to its inter- 
pretation. The orchestra sustained a 
mood of emotional fervor in its play- 
ing of the Hindemith Symphony, 
“Matthias the Painter’. The full re- 
sources of the orchestra were drawn 
upon to give dark, oriental flavor to 
Prokofiefft’s Suite, “Ala and Lolli”. 
The concert began with the lovely 
“Pastorale d’ete”, by Honegger. 

An All-Beethoven program was 
given Dec. 7 and 8. Mr. Defauw ob- 
tained the most satisfying results in 
the Symphony No. Four. Here the 
orchestra had a soaring, ethereal qual- 
ity, with a well-defined sense of direc- 
tion to give it form. The “Eroica” 
failed to measure up fully to the ex- 
cellence of the Fourth, as it seemed 
to lack its sustained inspiration. A 
colorful, dramatic performance of the 
“Coriolanus” Overture opened the 
program. 

Hans Lange conducted the concert 
of Dec. 12. The concert began with 
Handel’s “Amaryllis” Suite. Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey, Williams’s Fan- 
tasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
and Miaskowsky’s Symphonie Fan- 
tasie completed the program. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was the 
soloist at the Dec. 14 and 15 concerts, 
playing the Brahms Concerto in D. 
His interpretation had artistic re- 
straint, beautiful phrasing and _ his 
ideas were clearly expressed. The re- 
mainder of the program contained 
d’'Indy’s Variations Symphoniques, 
“Escales’” by Ibert, and Chabrier’s 
Bourree Fantasque. 

CHARLES QUINT 





Government Assumes 
Strauss’s Copyrights 


WasHINGTON.—Under authority of 
the.Trading With the Enemy Act and 
Executive Order No. 9095, as amend- 
ed, the Alien Property Custodian has 
taken over as the property of the 
United States all copyright interests 
held by Richard Strauss, composer, 
which have been under the ownership _ 
of Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., 
registered copyright owner. 

A. T. M. 





Academy in Rome 
Elects New Officers 

IEUTENANT COLONE!] 

James K. Smith has been electe: 
president of the American Academ 
in Rome. William B. Dinsmore an 
Richardson Pratt have been elect 
vice-presidents; Leon Fraser, trea 
urer. New trustees are Mr. James a1 
Douglas Moore, and re-elected men 
bers of the finance committee are 
Myron Taylor and Dwight Beebe. 

[he property of the Academy in 

Rome was under the protection of 
the Swiss legation during the German 
occupation and, according to announce 
ment, was not damaged during eithe: 
the occupation or the subsequent fight- 
ing. 





Marjorie Lawrence 
Back from Australia 


Marjorie Lawrence, dramatic so 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
returned to New York on Dec. 17 
from a six-months camp-concert tour 
of her native Australia. Miss Law- 
rence covered over 50,000 miles in her 
wheelchair and sang for 75,000 service 
men in all. In addition, she appeared 
in civilian concerts at the demand of 
her fellow countrymen who had not 
heard her in five years. 

Both the Australian and American 
military officials praised Miss Law- 
rence for her decision to make no com- 
promises with the nature of her 
programs. According to thousands of 
letters received from enthusiastic 
servicemen she was right. Opening 
each concert with Malotte’s “The 
Lord’s Prayer”, Miss Lawrence sang 
Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry, Schubert's 
“Ave Maria”, an excerpt from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde” and other familiar 
works. 

Miss Lawrence set out upon an 
American concert tour immediately 
after her return, appearing in Phila- 
delphia on Dec. 20. She will be 
heard as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony in New York on Jan. 30. 
Later she will appear at the Metro- 
politan Opera. Her radio schedule 
opens with an appearance on the Tele- 
phone Hour on Jan. 8. 


Villa-Lobos Visits New York 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, noted Brazilian 
composer and a pioneer in musical 
education, was welcomed upon his ar- 
rival in New York on Dec. 14 by a 
reception given by the William Mor- 
ris Agency. Mr. Villa-Lobos came 
from California, where he had ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the 
Werner Janssen Orchestra in Los 
Angeles. He will conduct two broad- 
cast concerts of his own works on 
Jan. 3 and 10 over the CBS network. 
Engagements as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony and _ other 
orchestras are pending. Next season, 
he will make an extended tour. Mr. 
Villa-Lobos is a guest of the Morris 
Agency during his stay in New York. 











New Orleans Symphony 
Sells $8,000,000 in War Bonds 


New ORLEANS 
ORE than $8,000,000 in War 
Bonds were sold at a concert 
presented on Dec. 15 by the New Or- 
leans Symphony under the direction of 
Massimo _—‘ F reccia. The _ receipts, 
amounting to $8,456,000 surpassed ex- 
pectations, according to Mr. Freccia, 
who said he had hoped at least $5,000. - 

006 worth of bonds would be sold. 
Nadine Ray and Richard Crooks 
were the soloists in the latter half of 
the program, the first half of which 
-eénsisted of the orchestra’s presenta- 
tion of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Syn- 

phony. 
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OPERA « Metropolitan 





Leinsdorf Returns, Melchior 
Sings 200th Tristan, Dec. 4 


An exceptionally fine performance 
of “Tristan und Isolde” rewarded the 
capacity audience on Dec. 4, a night 
made gala by two news factors and 
many musical ones. The news was 
the return of Erich Leinsdorf after a 
year’s absence spent mostly in the 
Army, and the 200th assumption of 
the role of Tristan by Lauritz Mel- 
chior. It is good to report that so 
much deeper and maturer is the con- 
ductor’s art that on this occasion the 
orchestra was, as it should be, the 
most compelling and persuasive ele- 
ment of the performance, without 
which even the vocal splendor from 
the stage would have fallen into a 
vacuum. In pace, in intensity and 
well-judged climaxes, in beauty of 
tone, and, above all, in the cohesive 
texture of the orchestral web, this 
was an exciting embodiment of the 
marvelous score, the best Mr. Leins- 
dorf has ever given us. 

Mr. Melchior’s portrayal is not 
news, but that his 200th Tristan 
should find him in such good estate 
is cause for rejoicing. He sang the 
love music with an unusually open 
tone, and his delineation of the third 
act, both musically and dramatically, is 
unrivalled today. He received ova- 
tions, and in an intermission, Edward 
Johnson presented him with a book 
autographed by members of the cast. 

Helen Traubel’s Isolde was truly 
magnificent. Her grasp of the inner 
significance of the role is firmer and 
more sensitive than ever before. The 
warmth of her voice, both in the glor- 
ious outpouring of mightier meas- 
ures and in the tender nuance of 
quieter moments, was like a benison 
to the ears and sensibilities. Alto- 
gether hers is a portrayal of a*fine 
and mature artist, and such details as 
an unfortunate first act costume and 
her omission of the high C’s in the 
second act are negligible in the pic- 
ture. 

Norman Cordon sang King Marke’s 
music with a sympathy and a mellow- 
ness of voice which made an absorbing 
quarter-hour in a spot which some- 
times goes dead. Herbert Janssen’s 
Kurwenal was also in the vein, mov- 
ing and expressive in both voice and 
action. Kerstin Thorborg’s Brangane 
is another familiar figure,. but on this 
occasion she was not up to vocal par, 
and forced her voice with some un- 
fortunate results. Emery Darcy made 
Melot a believable character and sang 
his few measures well, as did John 
Garris as the Shepherd and the 
Sailor’s Voice. Gerhard Pechner was 
the Steersman. The staging remains 
substantially as before, and the dark- 
ening of the second act scene during 
the love music is a commendable idea, 
although the effect is somewhat spoiled 
later by spotlighting the two lovers. 
Applause breaking in at times not 
countenanced by Wagner devotees 
marked the presence of the “new” 
audience and there was some indig- 
nant shush-ing before the oldtimers 
could settle back to revel in a won- 
derful evening. 


Resnik Makes Surprise Debut 
in “Trovatore™, Dec. 6 


The first “Trovatore” of the season 
on Dec. 6 was scarcely a brilliant oc- 
casion. Its news interest lay in the 
unexpected Metropolitan debut of 
Regina Resnik who, because of the 
indisposition of Zinka Milanov, had 
the various burdens of Leonora thrust 
at the eleventh hour on her shoulders. 
Under the circumstances the singer 
might well have been afflicted with 
nervous tremors and certain of her 
earlier phrases seemed to indicate as 
much. But she appeared before long 
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Helen Traubel as Isolde 


herself; certainly 
audience must 


to gain control of 
the cordiality of the 
have fortified her. 

This is not to say that her perform- 
ance, at its best, was much more than 
a creditable routine achievement. Miss 
Resnick has a good voice when she 
produces it freely. But there were not 
a few moments when her tones sound- 
ed bulbous, wavering and unfocussed, 
when the lower end of the scale lacked 
body and resonance and the top became 
spread and “edgy”’—particularly when 
she sought to augment its power. Nor 
did the soprano manage to sing con- 
sistently in tune. All the same, Miss 
Resnick’s vocalism displayed fluency 
and in the “Amor sull’ ali” she ex- 
hibited not only an even trill but also 
a neat array of decorative patterns. 
Such acting as there was remained 
dutifully within the framework of 
conventions. 

The other doings of the night could 
not be classified as exactly memorable. 
Margaret Harshaw delivered some of 
\zucena’s music with competence, but 
other passages unsteadily and below 
pitch. Kurt Baum’s Manrico sounded 
strained and fatigued. ‘eonard War- 
ren sang the airs and ensemble pas- 
sages of the Count very loudly and 
with a disaffecting tendency to mouth 
his naturally fine tones. Maxine Stell- 
man and Messrs. Lazzari, Oliviero and 
Baker cared for the lesser roles. Mr. 
Sodero’s accompaniments left things 
to be desired. P. 


Carmen, Dec. 7 


The season’s first performance of 
“Carmen” on the evening of Dec. 7, 
under the baton of Wilfred Pelletier, 
found a cordial if not exactly hysteri- 
cal reception from a large audience. 
By far the best singing of the evening 
was that of Nadine Conner as Mi- 
caela; her pure, unforced tones were 
a delight to hear, after the hard-driven, 
throaty vocalism which proceeded 
from the other members of the cast. 
When Miss Conner has worked out 
the dramatic aspects of the role, so 
that she is more believable, she will 
give a really distinguished perform- 
ance. As it is, she is the best Micaela 
we have heard in many a season. 

Lily Djanel’s Carmen is a_thor- 
oughly routined and energetic charac- 
terization. Without her drive, the per- 
formance would have sagged badly. 
Nonetheless, her Carmen lacks tragic 
force; especially in the last act, she 
makes the gypsy woman too. petulant, 
too superficial. We should have a 
grudging admiration for Carmen’s 
fierceness even though we realize how 
worthless she is. Miss Djanel, how- 
ever, both sang and acted vividly. 








auritz Melchior Receives from Edward Johnson a Book Containing Autographs of 
he Cast of the First Metropolitan "Tristan'’ of the Season, Which Was the Tenor's 
200th. The Chorus and Supers Look on Approvingly 


Raoul Jobin’s Don Jose was satisfac- 
tory up to the last act, which is one 
of the most difficult things in all opera 
to sustain dramatically. It was not 
Alexander Sved’s evening; rarely did 
he sing on pitch, nor was his Esca- 
millo very impressive in other ways 
Others in the cast were Thelma Vo- 
tipka, Lucielle Browning, George 
Cehanovsky, Alessio De Paolis, Louis 
D’Angelo and John Baker. Mr. Pel- 
letier’s tempi were on the dead side 
most of the evening. As for the ballet, 
it may more mercifully be left unde- 
scribed. >: 


Gétterdadmmerung, Dec. 8 


“Gotterdammerung” had its first 
performance of the season on_ the 
evening of Dec. 8, before the usual 
crowded house which greets this 
mightiest of music dramas. Lauritz 
Melchior was Siegfried and Helen 
Traubel, Briinnhilde. Emmanuel 
List replaced Alexander Kipnis as 
Hagen; Kerstin Thorborg was Wal- 
traute; Herbert Janssen sang Gunther, 
and Astrid Varnay, Gutrune. Lesser 
roles were assumed by Frederick 
Lechner, Thelma Votipka, Lucielle 
Browning, Hertha Glaz, Margaret 
Harshaw, Jeanne Palmer, Richard 
Manning and Osie Hawkins. George 
Szell conducted. 

The performance suffered from un- 
merciful and inconsiderate cutting as 
well as some dubious playing by the 
orchestra, notably the drums and 
cymbals which were overwhelming. 
Proceedings seemed a long time get- 
ting into pace and more than once 
during the evening, there was a lack 
of integration which was disturbing. 
The finical stage-direction continues 
to be annoying. The destruction of 
Valhalla at the end was more convinc- 
ing than it has been in recent years, 
but the fire took a comparatively short 
time to consume the very solid looking 
castle. 

The singing of the principals was, 
for the most excellent. Mr. 
Melchior was in good voice through- 
out the evening. Mme. Traubel im- 
proved as the opera went on, though 
she has sung the Immolation with 
greater effect and her acting was less 
vivid than it might have been. Mr. 
List did not seem to be in his best 
voice and the wisdom of some of his 
positions on the stage is open to ques- 
tion. Mr. Janssen’s Gunther was 
somewhat restrained but vocally good. 
Miss Varnay’s voice has improved but 
she has adopted a mannerism of only 
hitting the high spots and letting the 
volume of her voice diminish in be- 
tween. Both the Norns and the Rhine 
Daughters were unimpressive. The 


part, 








chorus of vassals, though lacking in 
finesse, was sung lustily. Of the three 
acts, the second was the best. Some 
of Mr. Szell’s conducting was mag- 
nificent, some of it less so. 


“Cavalleria” and "Pagliacci", 
Dec. 9 


Regina Resnik, who made her 


debut at short notice in “Trovatore” 


earlier in the week, appeared as San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” on 
the evening of Dec. 9, when the cus- 
tomary double bill was presented. This 
is a better role for the young dramatic 
soprano, and her powerful voice, 
though occasionally forced at the top, 
graced the music effectively. She sang 
with expressiveness and excellent dy- 
namic control, and acted with fine 
realism and emotional fervor. The 
remainder of the cast included Fred- 
erick Jagel as Turiddu, Alexander 
Sved as Alfio, Mona Paulee and 
Thelma Votipka. 

The performance of “Pagliacci” 
was hardly distinguished, except for 
Leonard Warren’s Prologue. The 
players were Licia Albanese, Arthur 
Carron, Francesco Valentino and 
Richard Manning. Cesare Sodero 
conducted both operas. Dd. 


Sayao in “Don Giovanni", Dec. 9 
The season’s second “Don Giovan- 
ni” on the afternoon of Dec. 9 was 
presented with the same cast as the 
first, except that Bidu Sayao was 
heard as Zerlina in place of Nadine 
Conner. Pretty and appealing in the 
role of the peasant girl, Miss Sayao 
had an affectionate greeting. The 
others were Ezio Pinza in the title 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Bedrooms and Brass Bands on Stage, 


the Three ‘‘B’s” that Make for 


Incongruities in 


and brass bands! Sleeping quarters 

are said to be almost unobtainable these 
days in a city like New York. “Don’t you 
know there’s a war .. .?”, etc., etc. Well, if 
there were ten times a war some of us still har- 
bor an uneasy feeling that the Metropolitan 
Opera House might possibly do something 
about it. No, we do not mean in those antique 
studios and other dim recesses upstairs on the 
Broadway side, a little to the right (or left, de- 
pending on how you're facing) of the main en- 
trance. But on the sanctified stage itself, on 
that very altar where various good and evil 
principles fight it out every night except Sun- 
days and Tuesdays for about 20 weeks a year! 

And, pray, why not? Do all these maids, 
wives and widows of opera, these courtesans, 
cocottes, inexpensive dressmakers, deflowered 
priestesses, overripe aristocrats and a few doz- 
en other types—do they really need such in- 
credibly spacious sleeping quarters? Why 
doesn’t someone in these crowded Metropoli- 
tan audiences suddenly spring to his feet when 
the curtains part to disclose Violetta’s sick- 
room or the chambre a coucher of Norma’s 
children and shout: ‘Don’t you know there’s 
a housing shortage ?” 

Joking aside, many of us have speculated 
why these operatic bed chambers have to be so 
huge. Yes, we know the theater is the theater, 
not -real life, and that on the stage houses are 
even built without a fourth wall. But admit- 
ting this and much else of the sort some of us 
do wonder from time to time if it is really 
necessary for a lyrical boudoir to look big 
enough to accommodate a herd of elephants 
(understand, we are not referring symbolically 
to well upholstered singers). 

Consider the tubercular Lady of the Camel- 
lias, for instance! This unhappy person learns 
from her faithful servant the morning of.her 
last day on earth that 
she has only a_ few 
louis left in her purse. 
But with such a vastly 
commodious bedroom 
does it not look as if Violetta were dying far 
beyond her means? Would not dramatic illu- 
sion be enhanced and realism better served if 
curtains and borders and artificial prosceniums 
were arranged in a fashion to reduce the 
height, the length and the depth of the room by 
about 50 per cent or even more? 


O UR text for today, brethren, is bedrooms 


Violetta Expires 
In Luxury 
Beyond Her Means 


“PHE thing is perfectly feasible, provided 
stage directors do not feel themselves com- 
pelled to be monumental at all costs. We are 
constantly being reminded how badly we need 
a smaller opera house in order to stage and 
interpret certain works to best advantage. 
Such a theater is not, apparently, to be had for 
the asking. But a great deal can be accomp- 
lished by restricting the dimensions of certain 
scenes, particularly those of a more intimate 
nature. 

Mimi is another poitrinaire who gives up the 
ghost in an attic big enough to serve as a ca- 
pacious warehouse. Of course, the Left Bank 
garret of Puccini’s Bohemians was not ex- 
clusively a place to sleep. It could be used in- 


terchangeably (perchance simultaneously) as 
painter’s studio, writing quarters, dining room, 
social hall and garderobe. 


For all that, it real- 
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ly does not have to look like a meeting house. 
As a matter of fact, both in this country and 
in some parts of Europe, some very successful 
results have been obtained in diminishing the 
spaces of Rodolfo’s garret to seemly limits. 

Something can be said, perhaps, in defense 
of the private quarters of Desdemona and of 
the Marschallin. As folks of quality they were 
respectively housed in a castle and an 18th 
Century Viennese palace (where even the ser- 
vants’ quarters are likely to be vast). Besides 
the Marschallin having to hold daily levées re- 
quires a reception room (she takes her rest in 
a discreet alcove) big enough for entertain- 
ment of the sort. 

Now consider Norma! One assumes that 
the sleeping apartment into which she stalks 
with murderous intent is really less hers than 
her children’s. It is they, after all, who occupy 
the only bed in sight. At the Metropolitan 
this bed is quite an appalling piece of furni- 
ture, to all appearances so hard that only young 
bones could brave it without fear of rheumatic 
consequences. At that, one is never quite cer- 
tain what the place actually is. Should we look 
upon it as a shelter made by human hands or 
as a fortuitous abode created by some singular 
convulsion of nature? 
In size it is quite as big 
as the prehistoric liv- 
ing room of Hunding 
and Sieglinde (who, 
incidentally, had to proportion their house to 
the gigantic tree trunk it was built around; 
what their bed chamber as such looked like 
we have no means of knowing). But in other 
respects Norma’s druidical den is a strangely 
indeterminate affair at the Metropolitan. One 
shudders to think what it must be in damp, let 
alone rainy weather. On balmy nights a toler- 
able imitation of a sleeping porch it can scarce- 
ly fail to induce shivers among those who have 
ever experienced the fogs and danks of Fall 
and Winter even in Central France. 


Norma’s Den 
Draughty Even for 
Hardy Druids 


HERE is an entrance from the forest side, 

but apparently no door to protect an in- 
mate from the damp night air. Back of the 
bed is something that looks like a yawning 
cave. It is not possible to make out just what 
lies in this somber recess—a cellar or a poten- 
tial bathroom. Or can it be the nurse’s quar- 
ters, occupied by the excellent and solicitous 
Clotilde ? 

This “Norma” sleeping place has apparently 
been a headache to more than one manager 
and singer. Lilli Lehmann, who back in the 
"Eighties once appeared as Bellini’s Druidess 
in Albany, tells of playing the second act there 
im a scene representing “a small comfortable 
room with pointed window panes near which 
hung the portrait of a man wearing modern 
dress”. Shocked at first, Lilli finally conclud- 
ed that the creature in this picture must prob- 
ably be “the rich uncle from America”—a per- 
son in whom most Germans once implicitly 
believed! Lilli’s sense of humor was not broad 
enough to stomach this possibility so she near- 
ly wore herself out before the act began, “hid- 
ing all these charming things with green baize, 
straw thatch and anything we could find be- 
fore I went in to the murder”. Anyhow, it was 
“a small, comfortable bedroom” contrary to 
the indeterminate locality we see at the Metro- 





Opera Production 


By Herpert F. PEYSER 


politan which is neither small nor outspokenly 
a bedroom. 

Incidentally, Lilli relates that in the scene 
where she first encounters the children, the 
precious little couple ran towards her in full 
view of the audience with cries of “Oh, Mam- 
ma”! Rosa Ponselle used also to tell how 
the two youngsters at the Metropolitan invari- 
ably greeted her as “Mamma Norma”. 


HERE are times when you sincerely won- 
der what it is that induces composers to 
introduce brass bands into opera—that is, to 
bring them in full view of the audience. But 
it seems to be one of the weaknesses of the 
human animal that, when he hears a band play- 
ing, he has to see it, as well. If you doubt that 
just watch how grown-up people, apparently 
in reasonable possession of their senses, lose 
their heads and run to catch sight of the source 
of the noise the moment the sound of such an 
aggregation of brass and squealing woodwind 
instruments impinges on their ear-drums. In 
the opera house, of course, you do not have to 
look for the band—the band invariably finds 
you ovt. Often one wishes it wouldn't. 
“Faust” has a stage band, “Aida” has a 
stage band, ““Norma” has a stage band. One 
could carry the enumeration a good deal 
further, but let this 
suffice. The “Faust” 
band is a_ particular 
abomination because it 
plays abominable music 
—the dreadful “Soldiers’ Chorus”. Yet, 
strange to say, it is less of an eyesore and a 
dramatic misfit than the bands in either the 
Verdi or the Bellini works. It may be quite as 
much of an anachronism in mediaeval Nirn- 
berg as in the Egypt of the Pharaohs or the 
Gaul of the Druids. Yet it does not seem so 
and the musical damage it causes is slighter. 


A Bas the Bands— 
They Afflict the Eye 
and Smite the Ear 


UT why have operatic producers considered 

it imperative to place bands in a position 
of high visibility? The “Norma” band takes 
up its post on the left side of the stage and 
creates a villainous racket while the throng of 
warriors and druids launches its savage de- 
fiances. To some of us it always seems incred- 
ible that the players are not kept out of the line 
of vision, somewhere back of the scenes. First 
of all the blare of such a band is bound to up- 
set the musical balance. In “Norma” it in 
variably overpowers the chorus, regardless 
how loudly ensemble sings. And what are 
modern instruments doing in these ancient 
Gallic forests ages before their invention? Un- 
less stage directors are interested in securing 
some showy Meyerbeerian effect it is hard to 
see how the musical portion of the scene would 
not benefit in notable fashion by banishing the 
“Norma” stage band to some remote locality in 
the wings where it can be heard though not 
seen. 

The same argument applies in an even 
heightened degree to the “Aida” triumph scene. 
There the stage is crowded. Chorus in festive 
attire, ballet, soldiers, prisoners, and what not 
fill the picture. Yet when every inch of 
space should be made to count for the pagean- 
try a valuable amount of room is preempted by 
the large congregation of brass! To make 

(Continued on page 17) 
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MEET THE COMPOSER: 


(12) William Grant Still 


From Tin Pan Alley to Symphony and Opera, 


His Beliefs Have Never Faltered 


By Isaset Morse JONES 


AN’s accomplishment should 
be valued without reference 
to his color, thinks William 


Grant Still. He has African, Indian 
and white blood in his veins and 
has won recognition as a contem- 
porary composer of merit, regard- 
less of his blood. 

Still has serenity, no matter what 
is said about him. He is 50 this 
year, is happily raising a second 
family in California and some of 
his dreams are coming true. At 
present they center in opera. Twen- 
ty years ago, his ‘““Land of Dreams” 
had a first performance in New 
York. It was a small piece for 
orchestra. Now he is retouching 
an opera, “Troubled Island.” Sto- 
kowski will produce it in New 
York’s City Center in February. 

The California bungalow where 
the composer, his wife, Verna 
Arvey Still, a writer and musician, 
with two children, live, is a busy 
spot not far from the center of 
downtown Los Angeles. Handsome 
five-year-old Duncan Allan and 
pretty, blond Judith Ann, who has 
made a willing slave of her father 
in two. years’ play in and around 
the house. The parents don’t let 
them out of their sight for long. 
If there is an Eastern trip to hear 
the new Still opera, the little ones 
will go too. 


Happy with Children 


Still believes children should have 
their parents’ companionship when 
they are little. He puts them out 
repeatedly but gently when he is 
working. But they come back soon, 
for their father never seems to be 
bothered by them. He does his most 
important work at night when they 
are asleep. With a drafting board 
on his lap, Still writes far into the 
night. Next morning he transcribes 
his work on his prized music-type- 
writer and later he and his wife 
score it by hand. They bind and 
fold the blueprints when they come 
back from the print shop and the 
job is done and ready for the pub- 
lisher, if a publisher turns up. 

His garden behind a high barbed- 
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wire fence gets hours of daytime 
too. The Stills. seldom shop for 
food. There are beets the size of 
melons in that plot; carrots that 
would win a prize, and every other 
variety of vegetable that grows in 
the Southland. Still confesses to a 
finicky appetite, especially when he 
is away from home or not workiag 
at his music. He seldom cooks his 
prize vegetables himself though. His 
specialty is waffles. 

In these creamless days, his wife 
has to be on guard because of this 
penchant for waffles. He is quite 
equal to picking up a cream bottle 
and emptying it into the batter 
without any reserve for coffee. This 
is one of her small annoyances. 
Nothing makes him fat and he 
seems to have the gift of eternal 
youth. Still has been in California 
ten vears and looks exactly the same 
age as he looked when he arrived. 


Enjoys Retirement 


It is not a matter of regret to 
Still that his forays into Holly- 
wood are infrequent. After all he 
has had the fleshpots of music 
during years of night-clubbing and 
arranging for famous bands. He 
won his spurs in popular music 
before he turned to serious music 
but he equipped himself with a 
sound training before digressing. 

He was born in Mississippi. Most 
of his first years were spent in 
Arkansas and Ohio where the color 
line was not rigidly drawn. His 
mother Mrs. Carrie Sambro Still, 
was a teacher of: English in a Little 
Rock High School and a college 
graduate. It was in her mind to 
educate William Grant to become a 
teacher and she wanted to send him 
to Oxford. Her son disappointed 
her by dropping out of Ohio’s Wil- 
berforce College a few months be- 
fore graduation. 

For one thing, he wanted to spend 
all his time and the liberal allow- 
ance his family gave him on music. 
For another, there was a girl he 
married against his mother’s wishes. 
On his own at 19, he got a job at 
$6 a week and played for dances. 
He could have continued at that 
indefinitely but a small inheritance 


Duncan Allan Is Held 
by His Father, While 
Still's Wife, Verna 
Arvey Still, Speaks to 
Judith Ann 





He Copies a Passage from a New Composition on His Musical 


from his father when he was 21 
encouraged him to set out for 
Oberlin to study music. While he 
was there he made such progress 
that he was awarded a music schol- 
arship. A year in the U. S. Navy 
interrupted. Later he went on to 
New England and study with Chad- 
wick and had three years of private 
lessons with Edgar Varese. It was 
while studying with Varese that 
Vladimir Shavith conducted Still’s 
ultra-modern “Land of Dreams” in 
an International Composers’ concert 
at Aeolian Hall. 

Sophie Tucker gave Still his first 
real chance when she asked him to 
orchestrate music for her. He 
worked for W. C. Handy in Mem- 
phis and he and Handy remained 
friends always. During this incuba- 
tion period, he learned to play many 
orchestral instruments although he 
doesn’t like to have his indifferent 
saxophone playing mentioned. He 
played oboe, a much more difficult 
instrument, in the revue, “Shuffle 
Along.” He became arranger for 
Earl Carroll, and conductor and 
program arranger for radio’s “Deep 
River Hour.” 

Paul Whiteman is a discerning 
person. Years ago, when he saw 
that his arranger had talent he 
offered him a commission. Still 
wrote “Deserted Plantation.” The 
next milestone along the way up 
was a Guggenheim Fellowship. He 
could have gone to Europe with it. 
Instead he came to California. That 
was in 1935. 


A Frequent Prize Winner 


In the ten years that followed, 
Still has received several grants 
from the Guggenheims, a Julius 
Rosenwald Fellowship and is now 
one of the judges on the Rosenwald 
committee for awards to musicians. 
The list of his works has mounted 
steadily. 

When he came to California he 
had a reputation as an arranger and 
his composer’s star was rising. 
Film-studios reached for him but 
they wanted him to go on doing 
arranging and orchestrating for 
others. They were not much inter- 
ested in original work. 

Still got tired of doing other 
people’s work and never getting 
screen credit. Too many film-scorers 
acquired the habit of calling him 
at the last moment and asking for 
arrangements in record time. At 





Typewriter 


last his eyes rebelled. He knew then 
that he must save himself for his 
own music, 

He has written two symphonies, 
the “Afro-American” and one in 
G minor, the “Song of a New 


Race.” The first was given its trial 


performance under Howard Hanson 
at an Eastman School American 
Composers’ concert in 1931. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Sto- 
kowski and later the Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Rodzinski also 
performed it. The OWI micro- 
filmed it, score and parts, and sent 
it for performances to Russia as 
representative American music. 
Part of it has been recorded by 
Victor and by Columbia. Still con- 
siders his G minor Symphony, 
written six years later in California, 
more of an expression of the 
“American colored man of today,” 
the “New Race.” 

One of the reasons Still wanted 
to stay in California, when he re- 
ceived the Guggenheim Fellowship, 
was the presence of a librettist. It 
has been the dream of his life to 
write operas. The _ fellowships, 
royalties and _ his _ publications 
through ASCAP have enabled him 
to realize the dream at last. 


Has His Own Creed 


Still has his own creed. Born a 
Presbyterian and brought up in that 
church, he delved into occultism and 
later developed his own belief, a 
faith that all is right as God wills 
it. He feels that music loses some- 
thing important if it is too intellec- 
tual and that Christ and all other 
world teachers spoke in simple 
language and so should composers. 

Besides the symphonies there 
are four operas: “Blue Steel”; 
“Troubled Island,” in three acts 
with libretto by Langston Hughes; 
“A Bayou Legend” with libretto 
by Verna Arvey; and “A Southern 


Interlude” also with libretto by 
Verna Arvey. 
“Troubled Island” will be the 


first real performance of an opera 
by William Grant Still or any other 
Negro in New York. Still’s music 
for the New York World’s Fair 
Theme Center attracted attention. 
Then CBS commissioned ‘Lenox 
Avenue” which was afterwards 
turned into a ballet and presented 
in Los Angeles. His choral works: 
“Plain Chant for America” and 
“They Lynched Him on a Tree” 
(Continued on page 25) 
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ORCHESTRAS 





Indianapolis Symphony 
In Manhattan Debut 


Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 6, evening : 

Overture, “‘The Roman Carnival” 

Berlioz 

Symphony in D (‘La Chasse’’)..Haydn 

Preludium and Fugue. Lionel Barrymore 

Symphony No. 5.......... Shostakovich 

It was a distinct pleasure to wel- 
come to Carnegie Hall this fine mid- 
western orchestra which is a com 
parative new-comer among the major 
ensembles. New York has had 
few opportunities in recent years to 
Observe first hand the tremendous 
symphonic progress being made west 
of the Alleghanies—and we mean tre- 
mendous. It would not have been 
believed a few years ago that Indian- 
apolis, for instance, could produce an 
orchestra so professional and highly 
polished as the group that performed 
with such confidence on this occasion. 

The Indianapolis players, including 
a number of women, show the results 
of guidance and training at the ex- 
pert hands of Mr. Sevitzky. The 
choirs are well balanced and ably 
manned; attacks and releases are in- 
cisive and the dynamic range is re- 


too 
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Simon Barere, Pianist 


It is said that in his piano-playing 
days Edward MacDowell used to be 
obsessed by a dread that his extraor- 
dinarily nimble fingers might run away 
with him. No such fear, apparently, 
besets Simon Barere, whose first re- 
cital of the season took place at Car- 
negie Hall the evening of Dec. 1. Yet 
Mr. Barere’s gift of speed is probably 
greater than that of any other pianist 
now before the public and time and 
again it does unquestionably run away 
with him, to the musical detriment of 
his performances. 

The concert in question furnished 
repeated examples of this disaffecting 
tendency. After polished but never- 
theless routine performances of three 
Godowsky transcriptions of Corelli, 
Rameau and Loeilly Mr. Barere gave 
an uncommoniy fine one of the Bach- 
Busoni chorale-prelude, “Nun komm’, 
der Heiden Heiland”. In the next 
moment he tore through the jubilant 
figuration of “Nun freut euch lieben 
Christen G’mein’” as if it were a 
question of Czerny’s “School of Veloc- 
ity” raised to the nth degree. It was 
pyrotechnically magnificent but it was 
not Bach. 

Schumann's “Carnaval”, the most 
substantial number on his program, 
Mr. Barere did in a fashion at one 
moment uncontrolled and irresponsi- 
ble and at another enthralling. The 


singing loveliness of the “Chopin” pic- 
ture was something to treasure in the 
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CONCERTS in New York 


markably broad. Phrasing, it quickly 
appeared in the Haydn Symphony, 
has been the subject of many Sevitz- 
kian lectures and it may be that both 
conductor and orchestra have become 
a little self-conscious on that score. 
Haydn’s t’s must be crossed and i’s 
dotted, but it is possible to get too 


fussy about them. 
composition, Mr. 


Of his latest 
Barrymore says: “Out of the big, 
powerful, chords of the Preludium 
sneaked the theme of a faster fugue 
and before I realized it a fugue was 
born”. In these words, the noted 
actor neatly sums up the listener's 
first impression of the work. It is 
fluent—even voluble—and evolves, 
seemingly without effort, into a work 
of considerable length and substance. 
The subject material is salient and 
:.narkably musical, considering the 
form; there are many interesting dy- 
namic contrasts, and the work is 
cleverly instrumented. It is said that 
Mr. Barrymore did not do his own 
orchestration, but, whether or no, it 


comes off with good effect. Mr. Se- 
vitzky and his musicians played it 
with verve and obvious enjoyment 


and the audience was loud in its ap- 
proval. The audience, in fact, was 
very happy about the whole per- 
formance and applause was lavish 
throughout the evening. g 


Isaac Stern Appears 
With Philharmonic Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Artur Rodzinski, conductor ; 
Isaac Stern, vielinist, soloist. Car- 
negie Hall, bec. 7, evening: Al 
Tchaikovsky program: 

Suite “Mozartiana’”’ 

Violin Concerto, in D 

Mr. Stern 

Symphony No. 6, “Pathétique’ 

Isaac Stern, the evening’s soloist, 
was born in Russia 24 years ago but 
reared to this country. His musical 
education is largely San Franciscan, 
though some of his schooling was ob- 
tained in New York. He made a lo- 
cal appearance last Summer at a Phil- 


, 
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Elisabeth Schumann 


Simon Barere 


memory, the number called “Recon- 
naissance” fairly bewitching. If cer- 
tain other outstanding pages were in- 
deed a carnival it was chiefly one of 
volant fingers. As a whole the inter- 
pretation missed the quickening fancy 
and imagination of Schumann at his 
most romantic. Chopin’s “Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise”, later in the 
evening, Mr. Barere made a thing of 
purest enchantment as to liquid sound 
and melting color. Shorter pieces by 
Scriabine and Rachmaninoff made 
amends by the delicacy of their per- 
formance for some of the aberrations 
earlier in the evening; and an intoxi- 
cating, gypsylike rendering of Liszt's 
12th Rhapsody terminated the concert 
amid cheers and frenzied plaudits. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano 


It would be fatally easy to take the 
consummate artistry of Elisabeth 
Schumann for granted, since she sang 












Fabien Sevitzky Re- 
hearses the Indian- 
apolis Symphony 
Prior to Their Highly 
Acclaimed Carnegie 
Hall Appearance 










harmonic-Symphony broadcast yet his 
performance on this occasion was his 
first public one with the orchestra. 
He was cordially received and de- 
servedly so. 

The young violinist showed himself 
a well-trained artist, of sound musical 
instincts and substantial attainments. 
There is little of the flamboyant virtu- 
oso about him or, on the other hand, 
of arresting individuality. His tech- 
nical equipment enabled him to over- 


come without signs of trouble the 
technical hurdles of the concerto (a 
few passing flaws may be disre- 
garded); his tone, if neither the 
warmest nor the most sensuous, is 


smooth and unblemished and his in- 
tonation agreeably accurate. It is to 
Mr. Stern’s credit that he mitigated 
as much as possible the vulgarities 
which crowd the first and last move- 
ments of this work. 

Mr. Rodzinski and his players fur- 
nished the promising newcomer an ex- 
pert accompaniment. Before the con- 
certo the conductor resurrected that 
“Mozartiana” Suite in which Tchai- 
kovsky sought to embody some of his 
adoration of Mozart. Actually, the 
Suite is not worth exposing in these 
days when we hear such an abundance 
of Mozart in his virgin state. For the 
completeness of the record it may be 
noted that the score consists of four 
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at her recital of Schubert and Strauss 
Lieder in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 2 with her accustomed grace. 
But how few singers there are in the 
world who have her unerring instinct 
for the poet’s and composer’s mean- 
ing, her ability to color and project 
vocal tone without losing the shape 
of the word, and her exquisite sense 
of phrasing! There is no need to 
waste time on the limitations, wisely 
self-imposed, of Mme. Schumann’s 
singing, the reduced scale of tone and 
occasional dramatic constraint which 
goes with it. She is fortunate in hav- 
ing the collaboration of Leo Rosenek, 
whose piano playing is on the same 
high plane as her vocalism. Their 
performance of Schubert’s “Im Friih- 
ling’ was as close to perfection as 
music by mortals is likely to get. 
Among the joys of the afternoon 
was her singing of Schubert’s “Friih- 
lingstraum”, with its magical evoca- 
tion of melancholy longing: the “Ave 
Maria”, so beautifully conceived that 
it actually seemed fresh; and “Die 
Forelle”, with a touch of mischief 
which most singers miss. “Mit deinen 
blauen Augen” was sung in honor of 
Richard Strauss’s 80th birthday. The 
“Efeu”, “Traum durch die Dammer- 
ung” and “Freundliche Vision’ also 
found Mme. Schumann at her best 
She sings the intricate phrases of 
these songs so effortlessly, and inter- 
prets their often tawdry texts with 
such refinement, that they acquire a 
special virtue from her performance. 
A delicious treatment of “Mein Vater 
hat .gesaet”, with Mr. Rosenek ac- 
complishing wonders at the piano, 


ree 
















numbers—a Gigue from a set of cla- 
vier pieces, a Minuet in D, supposedly 
composed in 1790, a “Preghiera”, 
which is a Liszt piano transcription 
of the lovely “Ave Verum” motet, and 
Mozart’s variations on Gluck’s “Unser 
dummer P6ébel meint”—all of which 
sound vastly better in their original 
state. 

The treatment of the “Pathétique” 
by Mr. Rodzinski was better in its 
last two movements than in its earlier 
ones. But why will he spoil his 
tumultuous performance of the march 
by making, at the climax of the main 
theme, that incorrigible retard for 
which there is absolutely no warrant 
in the score? On the credit side of 
the ledger stands the conductor’s strik- 
ing accentuation of those macabre 
stopped horns in the Adagio lamentoso 
which most leaders invariably slight 
and his affecting management of the 
mortuary final bars. P. 


New York Little Symphony 


The New York Little Symphony, 
Joseph Barone, conductor, was heard 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 1, with Don- 


aldina Lew, soprano, and William 
Rodkin, baritone, as soloists. 
The orchestra played a suite by 


(Continued on page 14) 





Rose Dirman and Vladimir Dukelsky Dust 

Cobwebs from Some of the Delightful, 

Forgotten Music Which They Performed 
at Times Hall 


was a tour de force of the first order ; 
not a spark of the humor was over 
looked. Encores were plentiful. * 


Rose Dirman, Soprano, 
Viadimir Dukelsky, Pianist-Composer 


The first of two recitals devoted to 
“Unfamiliar Music, Old and New’, 
given at the Times Hall on the after 
noon of Dec. 3 by Rose Dirman, so 
prano, and Vladimir Dukelsky (other 
wise Vernon Duke) at the pian 
proved to be an uncommonly interest 
ing event. Even if Mme. Dirman 
were not the tasteful and accomplishe ! 
singer with the beautiful and we'l 

(Continued on page 12) 





MUSICAL AMERICA 




















Dear Musical America: 


What, I ask, are we coming to 
when a supposedly cultured Thurs- 
day night Philharmonic audience 
thinks that the “Pathétique”—of all 
things !—-ends with the third move- 
ment? Yet this is just what hap- 
pened not long ago when Artur 
Rodzinski gave the symphony in 
the course of an all-Tchaikovsky 
program. There was a great hub- 
bub at the close of the march, which 
is altogether as it should be (for I 
have always agreed with those who 
maintain that not to applaud at the 
end of this particular symphonic 
movement is the climax of absurd 
affectation ). But what on earth has 
gotten into people who, because 
they hear part of a symphony 
greeted with handclaps, conclude 
for that reason that the whole sym- 
phony is finished? 

Well, apparently there were 
plenty of them in Carnegie Hall 
that particular night! For as Mr. 
Rodzinski bowed and then called 
on the orchestra to rise, nearly a 
third of the audience reached for 
its wraps and coats and what-not 
and started noisily up the aisles 
only for some persons to turn and 
look back in astonishment at the 
platform where the orchestra was 
preparing to begin the last move- 
ment! All the same, few had the 
courage to regain their seats, 
though many looked suitably sheep- 
ish. 

Sometimes I ask myself if New 
Yorkers are such an appallingly 
musical lot, after all! 

ee ae 





Lansing Hatfield, who is singing 
and acting the part of Reverend 
Davidson in “Sadie Thompson”, 
the musical version of “Rain”, 
scorns to wear a wig and has let 
his own naturally abundant hair 
grow to the shaggy lengths de- 
manded by the character. Just re- 
cently he cut off three weeks’ 
growth, but luckily not before it 
saved him from a possible concus- 
sion. In the play, as “Rain” fans 
will remember, the Reverend inter- 
feres in Sadie Thompson’s life 
inder the illusion that he is saving 
her soul, and in one scene he forces 
his way into her room where she is 
entertaining a jolly company of 
Marines. He gets thrown out by 
one husky, and on the Alvin stage 


December 25, 1944 


takes a tumble over a table. One 
night his fall was broken first by 
his head—crack! I’m told they let 
the curtain down for a few moments 
until they discovered that his mop 
of hair had softened the blow and 
he could go on again. 

The night that I saw the show 
(and don’t I get around on Broad- 
way these days!) Lansing suffered 
no mishaps, except the off-stage 
one of jumping into the shark pit in 
a fit of remorse over his un-minis- 
terial conduct. Many purists—and 
dramatic critics —have scoffed at 
the idea of making a musical out of 
Somerset Maugham’s stark trag- 
edy, and I daresay they will stick to 
their guns, but it has been done 
with some measure of success to 
my mind. There are moments when 
you wish the drama wouldn’t get 
interrupted in the time-honored 
fashion of tailoring the “book” to 
fit the interpolated music, but it is 
a lively show for all that, with good 
sets, brilliant costumes, some hair- 
raising dancing—and don’t forget 
June Havoc and Lansing. I thought 
Lansing had been given the most 
ungrateful of all of Vernon Duke’s 
music to sing—but what can you 
expect when a missionary breaks 
into ballad with full orchestra ac- 
companiment? Put down any dis- 
gruntled thoughts to the vagaries 
of Broadway ideas. 

* * * 


Jennie Tourel prides herself on 
the faultless English in which she 
sings Leonard Bernstein’s five kid 
songs, “I Hate Music”, which he 
wrote for her last season. She sang 
them at Vassar a little while ago, 
and made one mistake. She said 
“vas” instead of “was”. 

“That would happen to me in a 
college,” she mourned. 

* * * 


A Baltimore psychiatrist has 
discovered that boogie-woogie mu- 
sic played over loudspeakers in war 
factories is a contributing factor in 
many mental casualties on the home 
front. Says the doctor: “Some 
men found it nearly impossible to 
work with large groups in large 
plants constantly surrounded by 
people and dinned at by noise of 
machinery and of boogie-woogie 
music over the loudspeakers”. 

There seems to be a moral in 
there somewhere, although it eludes 
me for the moment. Meanwhile | 
suggest to the Baltimore doctor 
that he need not confine his studies 
to the war factories. A single tour 
of the nightclub belt in any good- 
sized city would produce a crop of 
casualties that would keep him busy 
for years. 

* * * 


Capt. Harry Garfield, a veteran of 
both sail and steam, engaged to 
teach the chanteys of his young 
days to the cadets at the Maritime 
Training Center at Sheepshead 
Bay, declares that his salty songs 
were caponized to such an extent 
that he just didn’t feel like going on 
with the job! 

Now, everybody knows that the 
songs sung by bunches of men liv- 
ing entirely among themselves, are 
never characterized by the Sunday 
School atmosphere. Never have 
been! Why should they be? There 
is a certain sort of rough good 
manners that passes currency in the 
foc’sle but verbal purity is not 


among these. Nor in the 
either, nor the Navy. 

However, these songs do not have 
to be printed. Anyone who knows 
anything about the sea, kiows at 
least some of the stanzas oi such 
things as “I'll go no more a-roving 
with you, fair maid!” even though 
they could not be sung in any draw- 
ing room. 

The Captain thought the emas- 
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floored the conventional music crit- 
ics by introducing the xylophone 
into grand o era. He had to portray 
death sitting on a tombstone sing- 
ing a drinking song and marking 
time by rattli.g his bony heels 
against the marble.” Even the un- 
conventional music critics would be 
floored if this richly imaginative 
version of the “Danse Macabre” 
were suddenly to appear in one of 
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"They say the quartet members are not on speaking terms’ 


culation of the chanteys was apt to 
make sissies out of the sailors. 
This, however, is hardly likely to 
happen. Men, no matter what their 
background may have been, in 
rough situations are not apt to be 
over-careful in their speech. One 
remembers Sergeant Quirt warning 
Charmaine: “Don’t go out there 
now, dearie. There's some rough 
language taking place out there!” 

The Merchant Marine cadets will 
probably learn their chanteys like 
good little boys, but let them get 
well out on the briny, and see what 
will happen ! 

a-- 2 

After the Petrillo recording ban 
was lifted, Mischa Elman went into 
a huddle at RCA Victor and came 
out with, among other things, 
Dvorak’s Humoresque and _ the 
“Meditation” from “Thais”, which 
he recorded over 25 years ago. It 
seems they were so successful in 
the quarter century that new re- 
cordings by the violinist were 
needed. When the session was 
over, a Victor representative said: 
“Well, Mr. Elman, you won’t have 
to make these again for another 25 
years”. 

Is that dealing in futurities or 
isn’t it? 

* * *” 

While thumbing through my in- 
fernal files the other day, I ran 
across an amusing musical boner 
which appeared in a book review 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
some time ago. Speaking of a new 
novel, and searching for a striking 
simile, the reviewer begins: “If 
memory serves, as it probably 
doesn’t, it was Saint-Saens who 


our opera houses. But the work is 
getting tiresome in its present or- 
chestral form, anyway, so that such 
an apparition would doubtless be 
welcomed. As for the reviewer, how 
has it happened that he is not inter- 
mission commentator for one of our 
major broadcast programs? He not 
only has the refreshing way of 
handling musical facts characteristic 
of many of those gentlemen, but a 
decided vein of original fantasy. 


* * * 


It probably is a compliment to 
Victor Babin that Nadia Reisen- 
berg, in the excitement of playing 
his “Mouvement dansant” the other 
night at her recital, forgot entirely 
to play the Prokofieff piece which 
was to follow. I’m told she played 
it as an encore, having remembered 
it the minute she got off the plat- 
form, but it struck me as funny 
that the Times reviewer seemed a 
little mixed up, too. He reversed 
the thing, saying she had skipped 
the Babin and played it as an en- 
core. Most of the other papers 
mentioned the two works only as 
being listed, which of course is so. 
Can it be that all Russian works 
sound alike? There are, of course, 
certain Russian musical idioms 
which are apt to crop up anywhere, 
and not having heard the two 
works in question, I am unfortun- 
ately not in the position to arbitrate 
this question, regrets your 
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Heniot Resumes 
Symphony Post 


Robertson’s “Rhapsody” 
Is Given Its First 
Performance 


Satt Lake Ciry, Utan—Conduct- 
ed by Hans Heniot, the Utah State 
Symphony is celebrating its fifth sea- 
son by giving concerts in pairs on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings at 
Kingsbury Hall, University of Utah. 
Two programs were presented with 
the Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo on 
Nov. 3 and 4 with Emanuel Balaban 
conducting. 

On Nov. 28 and 29, Mr. Heniot took 
over direction of the orchestra after 
nearly two years service with the 
Army. During this time, Mr. Heniot 
while acting as bandmaster at Camp 
Kearns continued to prepare all con- 
certs for guest conductors through the 
cooperation of the U. S. Army and 
the Salt Lake Federation of Musi- 
cians. Mr. Heniot with the support 
of his 70 players celebrated his return 
to civilian musical activity by giving 
the best performances of all his ap- 
pearances with the orchestra. 

LeRoy J. Robertson’s Rhapsody for 
piano and orchestra, with Andor Fol- 
des as- soloist and the composer as 
conductor had a triumphant first per- 
formance. 

On Jan. 3 and 4, Mischa Elman will 
be soloist with the orchestra. José 
Echaniz, Cuban pianist-conductor, 
will be soloist on Feb. 6 and 7. Mr. 
Heniot will also conduct the concerts 
on March 6 and 7 with Grant Johan- 
nessen, piano soloist. 

Nicolai Malko will be the guest con- 
ductor April 3 and 4. Gail Plummer 
is manager of the orchestra and Fred 
E. Smith, president of the orchestra 
association. Gait. MARTIN 





South America Expands 


Musical Horizons 


Just back from South America, 
Claudio Arrau renorts that Chile is 
attempting to develop its own “Salz- 
burg” at Vina del Mar, near Val- 
paraiso under Erich Kleiber’s guid- 
ance. Plans call for opera to be 
added shortly to the symphonic con- 
cets given there this season. Buenos 
Aires has launched its first real sym- 
phony orchestra under the baton of 
Juan José Castro. Previously the only 
symphony concerts in that city were 
played by the same orchestra which 
performed for the opera. The govern- 
ments of Peru and Chile have instituted 
free outdoor concerts for workers who 
can’t afford to pay for music, a boon 
to the lower group which earns about 
fifty dollars a month. 

_ According to experts, the most ex- 
citing new voice in South America at 
present is that of Rayen Quiltral, who 
has sung at the Teatro Colon. She is 
coming to the United States later this 
season. 





Boston Society of Early 
Music Gives Recital 


Boston.—One of the most enjoy- 
able programs of the season has been 
that of the Boston Society of Early 
Music, which gave its first concert of 
the winter in the Concert Room of 
the Women’s City Club on Oct. 27. 
Paul Federovsky, Albert Bernard, Al- 
fred Zighera and Putnam Aldrich 
were heard in music of rare inter- 
est for viols and harpsichord. The 
instrumentalists were assisted by Ol- 
ga Averino. Program items listed 
were by Frescobaldi, K.P.E. Bach, 
Frohberger, Sweelinck and J. S. Bach, 
It was pleasant to have Mr. Aldrich 
again at the harpsichord; he has been 
missed during his absence in Texas. 
He and Mr. Zighera gave unusual 
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pleasure in the Emanuel Bach Sonata 
in G Minor, a work singularly ap- 
pealing and full of melody. 

G. M. S. 


Allers Conducts 
Denver Symphony 


Bolet Is Guest Soloist 
—Ginsburg Leads Civic 
Group 





DENVER—The Denver Symphony 
heard the second of its guest conduc- 
tors, Franz Allers, on Nov. 14 and 
Dec. 1. Mr. Allers has appeared here 
before as musical director and conduc- 
tor of the Ballet Russe, but this was 
the first time he has appeared as sym- 
phonic conductor. Both of his pro- 
grams were conducted with skill and 
artistry and made a profound impres- 
sion, 

For the first concert he gave a 
gratifying reading of the Franck 
Symphony in D minor. The program 
was for orchestra entirely and in- 
cluded the overture “Leonore”, No. 3 
by Beethoven, “Adagio for Strings” 
by Barber and Smetana’s “Moldau’”. 
The last mentioned number was es- 
pecially effective. 

On his second program Mr. Allers 
presented Mozart’s Symphony in D, 
“The White Peacock,” Three Inter- 
ludes from the “Folk-Song Symphony” 
by Roy Harris and Polovtsian Dances 
from “Prince Igor” by Borodin. 

Lieutenant Jorge Bolet appeared as 
soloist and was welcomed by a most 
responsive audience. He played the 
Concerto in A minor by Schumann 
with the orchestra and a group of solo 
piano numbers selected from the com- 
positions of Latin American com- 
posers. He was recalled many times. 

The Civic Symphony presented its 
opening concert Nov. 19. Henry T. 
Ginsburg, concertmaster of the Den- 
ver Symphony made his debut as con- 
ductor. Mr. Ginsburg has developed 
his young players into a finely blended 
organization. The program included 
numbers’ by Mozart, Waldteufel and 
Mendelssohn. Bettejane Townsend was 
heard in the Mad Scene from “Lucia” 
and the Shadow Song from “Dinorah.” 

Fritz Kreisler was heard Nov. 2 by 
a capacity audience. Mr. Kreisler is a 
great favorite here and he played with 
his customary artistry. Jan Peerce ap- 
peared Nov. 6 and proved popular with 
the large audience. 

JoHN C. KENDEL 





Ballet International 
Offers “Mad Tristan” 


The Ballet International on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 15 offered the world pre- 
miere of “Mad Tristan”, called the 
“first paranoiac ballet based on the 
Eternal Myth of Love in Death”, with 
settings and costumes by Salvador 
Dali. The choreography, if it may be 
called that, was provided by Leonide 
Massine and the music, consisting of 
fragments from Wagner’s opera torn 
from their natural context, had been 
“orchestrated”(!) by Ivan Boutnikoff. 
Having produced a stimulating and 
imaginative work in “Bacchanale”, 
Mr. Dali and Mr. Massine might have 
been expected to find inspiration in 
Wagner again, but this time both of 
them missed the mark. 

The best thing about “Mad Tristan” 
is the curtain, a fascinating if horrible 
conception of two death-like figures 
in the guise of Spring. But once it is 
raised, the stage becomes a welter of 
figures and complicated scenery with- 
out organization or dignity of style. 
More than once the gyrations of the 
dancers suggest a type of art now 
suppressed by public ordinance. The 
various symbolisms of the work in- 
clude twitching corpses and the Chi- 
mera of Isolde, who is supposed to 
resemble the female of the praying 


mantis, which consummates its union 
by enjoying a hearty meal of the un- 
fortunate male. At one point, wheel- 
barrows are brought on, “heavy with 
the earth of reality”. (Our shepherds 
have a grosser name.) Francisco 
Moncion as Tristan, hampered by an 
inept costume, struggled bravely with 
his impossible task. The Isolde was 
a “guest artist”, Toni Worth, and the 
“Chimera” Lisa Maslova. Although 
certain portions of the audience greeted 
“Mad Tristan” with screams of ex- 
citement, it was a saddening spectacle. 





San Antonio Forces 
Present Soloists 


Francescatti, Tem- 
pleton and Platoff Don 
Cossacks Appear 


San ANTONIO, Tex—The Sym- 
phony Society of San Antonio is hav- 


. ing conspicuous success and capacity 


audiences at the Municipal Auditorium. 
The artistic security of the players 
under Max Reiter has resulted in in- 
creasing satisfaction and enthusiasm. 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, 
movements from Debussy’s Petite 
Suite and Falla’s “Three Cornered 
Hat” were given for the second con- 
cert, Nov. 18, at which Zino Frances- 
catti, assisting soloist, was acclaimed 
in Tchaikovsky’s violin Concerto in D. 

For the third concert, Dec. 2, a pro- 
gram of works by Glinka, Prokofieff, 
Shostakovich and Tchaikovsky was 
augmented by very fine singing and 
dancing of the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus. The first special con- 
cert, Nov. 25, presented Alec Temple- 
ton who played Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations and further delighted the 
audience with his improvisations. The 
orchestra played favorite works by 
Wagner and Bizet and Grofe. 

The Tuesday Musical Club present- 
ed the Gordon String Quartet on Nov. 
14 in Beethoven’s Quartet in D and 
Schubert’s in D minor and a list of 
enjoyable smaller numbers. The play- 
ers, Jacques Gordon, Walter Hagen, 
Kras Malno and Gabor Rejto, main- 
tained exceptionally fine tonal balance 
and were warmly received. Mrs. P. J. 
Hennesy is chairman of the series. 

Artur Rubinstein repeated his suc- 
cess of last year when presented Nov. 
27, at the Municipal Auditorium, un- 
der the sponsorship of Mrs. James E. 
Devoe. A large audience manifested 
appreciation. GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





Bach Oratorio to Be Given 
By Oberlin Musical Union 


OBERLIN, Ou10.—Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio” was scheduled for a per- 
formance by the Oberlin Musical 
Union with the Oberlin Conservatory 
Orchestra under the leadership of 
Maurice Kessler, professor of violin 
and ensemble at the conservatory. The 
soloists will be Nellie Stuart, soprano; 


Jean Schneck, contralto; Harold 
Haugh, tenor, and Daniel Harris, 
baritone. Miss Schneck is a senior in 


the conservatory and the other solo- 
ists are members of the faculty. Beryl 
Ladd, another faculty member, will 
play the harpsichord accompaniments. 





New Prokofieff Opera Is 
Given in Moscow 

Moscow.—“War and Peace”, an 
opera by Sergei Prokofieff, based on 
the celebrated Tolstoi novel, was 
given its premiere performance Oct. 
17 at the Actors Club in concert form. 
For some time the Metropolitan 
Opera has planned doing the work, 
but any out-of-Russia performances 
are prohibited until. a complete pro- 
duction has been done there. Re- 
portedly, the fully mounted stage pre- 
miere will not take place in Russia 
until’ March of next year. 


Bugle Notes 


News of musicians who are now in 
the armed services continues to come 
in. Preparatory to overseas duty, 
Capt. Julius Huehn, formerly a lead- 

ing baritone 
* we with the Metro- 
‘. politan Opera, 
is now serving 
in Marine Corps 
Aviation, an 
took his ad 
vanced training 
at the Naval 
Air Station, St. 
Simon Island, 
Ga. Bruce 
Boyce, baritone, 
has been in Lon- 
don for the past 
15 months, serv- 
ing as Techni- 
cal Sergeant with the European Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army Air Force Air 
Transport Command. He is reported 
to ha .e developed one of the most com- 
plete and graphic war panoramas to 
be found in the European Theatre, in 
the form of wall maps with scrupulous 
entries of air line routes, targets hit 
by Allied bombings and the daily 
progress of Allied armies in combat 
zones. They call him a one-man in- 
formation bureau and a facts and fig- 
ures hound, and British officials and 
others use his bureau frequently. 

Staff Sgt. John Herrick, former 
concert and radio baritone, still has 
chances to sing in soldier shows, and 
occasionally in Savannah, being sta- 
tioned at the 85th AAA Group. He’s 
chief of the message center there. 

Pvt. Eric Rosenblith, violinist, is 
now stationed at Camp Picket, Va., 
and has been active in music in ad- 
dition to his military duties, with 
numerous broadcasts and programs at 
the camp. He has been granted per- 
mission to appear in the War Bond 
program at the Brooklyn Museum, in 
a recital, and on Dec. 31 on the Treas- 
ury Hour, broadcast over WNYC. 





Pittsburgh Hails 
Conner in “Traviata” 


PirtspurGH, PA.—The Beegle Con- 
certs began early this Autumn with a 
performance of “La Traviata”, Nadine 
Conner singing Violetta and “Carlo 
Morelli the Elder Germont. 

Anne Brown, Negro soprano, came 
under church auspices and gave a 
superlatively good program with a ~- 
group of fine Spirituals at the climax. 

The Young Men and Women’s He- 
brew Association presented Abram 
Chasins and Felix Salmond in a cham- 
ber music recital which delighted their 
audience. They played Grieg and 
Franck Sonatas, and each a group of 
solo numbers. 

The Pittsburgh Savoyards’s Autumn 
performance was Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Yeomen of the Guard” with 
Harvey B. Gaul as musical director. 

i  # 


Cleveland Orchestra 
Opens Oberlin Series 


OBERLIN. — The 1944-45 series of 
Oberlin Artist Recitals was opened 
on Dec. 5 with the appearance of the 
Cleveland Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Rudolph Ringwall. In two later 
appearances, both in January, the 
Cleveland Orchestra will present the 
guest conductors, Fritz Reiner and 
Viadimir Golschmann. Other artists 
to. appear in the series include: 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Nadia Reisenberg, William Kapell, 
the Metropolitan Opera Artists En- 
semble and the Adolf Busch Little 
Symphony with Eugene Istomin as 
piano soloist. 
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role, Florence Kirk as Donna Anna, 
Eleanor Steber as Donna Elvira, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni as Leporello, Charles 
Kullman as Don Ottavio, Mack 
Harrell as Masetto and Nicola Mos- 
cona as the Commendatore. The per- 
formance again was under the skillful 
direction of George Szell. R. 


"Traviata", Dec. 11 


“La Traviata” was repeated on 
Dec. 11. Bidu Sayao, who was unable 
to appear when the opera was given 
earlier, made her first appearance of 
the season as Violetta. Lawrence 
Tibbett sang Germont, replacing 
Leonard Warren, who had. appeared 
in the first performance. In other 
respects the cast was the same, in- 
cluding Charles Kullman as Alfredo. 

Miss Sayao sang, as usual, with 
great beauty, albeit with less than her 
customary sparkle. In the first act 
the orchestra was not very helpful to 
her, as it mercilessly covered her 
voice in several places. A heartening 
ovation greeted Mr. Tibbett’s first en- 
trance, and the shouts and plaudits 
showered upon him at the end of the 
second act proved that he certainly 
did not disappoint the expectations of 
the audience. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted. M. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor", Dec. 13 


Patrice Munsel re-entered the pic- 
ture on the evening of Dec. 13 as the 
Bride of Lammermoor. She had not 
yet.sung the part of Mad Lucy in this 
city so that her appearance lent the 
season’s first hearing of Donizetti's 
opera a certain fillip of novelty. It had 
need of at least this new shiver for, by 
and large, a more drab and pedestrian 
“Lucia” has rarely dragged itself 
across the Metropolitan stage. 

Miss Munsel enjoyed a great ova- 
tion. It may be doubted whether any 
soprano from Fanny Persiani or Jenny 
Lind down to Nellie Melba and Luisa 
Tetrazzini ever provoked such an up- 
roar with the Mad Scene. People 
stamped, raved and foamed. One man 
in front of the present reviewer sprang 
to his feet and uttered loud screams 
while he smote his palms with appal- 
ling gestures. It took long for the 
bedlam to subside and this seething 
manifestation was but the climax of 
what had been going on most of the 
evening. 

A calmer estimate would acknowl- 
edge that the youthful singer walked 
through the part with as much assur- 
ance as if her first Lucia had been her 
hundredth. Portions of the music she 
delivered with facility and address. The 
decorative patterns and the assorted 
pyrotechnics achieved brilliancy of a 
sort, with almost exclusivé emphasis 
on tones lying well above the staff. 
There can be little doubt that admir- 
ers of Miss Munsel’s accomplishments 
will be gratified by her version of 
Lucy Ashton. 

For the rest, it was a fairly dolorous 
evening. Jan Peerce, though always 
musicianly, has been known to exhibit 
a better Edgardo. Neither was Leon- 
ard Warren particularly in voice and 
his tones sounded thick and woolly. 
Easily the best of the men was Nicola 
Moscona, the Bide-the-Bent. Thelma 
Votipka and Messrs. Manning and 
Oliviero filled the lesser roles. Mr. 
Sodero made the score sound as it 
ordinarily does. That it can sound dif- 
ferently those who ever heard Toscan- 
ini conduct the opera may still be 
aware. The Metropolitan nowadays 


raises the curtain on the first bars 
of the orchestral introduction. Just 
why is, of course, anybody’s guess. 
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Blanche Thebom Makes 
Debut in “Walkure", Dec. 14 

With no high-pressure publicity or 
previous hullabaloo, Blanche Thebom, 
American mezzo soprano, achieved a 
resounding triumph in her Metro- 





Blanche Thebom as Fricka 


politan debut as Fricka in “Die Wal- 
kure” on the evening of Dec. 14. 

Stepping forth—abrupt and unan- 
nounced, as Wagner requires—in the 
second act, Miss Thebom made the 
audience sit up and take notice as she 
published the difficult phrases and 
generally unsympathetic character of 
the outraged Frau. And she came well 
equipped to do it. Miss Thebom has a 
big, colorful and beautifully controlled 
voice. She presents an attractive Juno- 
esque, yet youthful, figure. And she 
possesses a poise and stage-wisdom 
seldom encountered among  new- 
comers to the lyric theatre. The fact 
that she was handsomely costumed 
added its bit to the generally brilliant 
effect. 

It may be said that the new Fricka 
leans too much to the sweet and 
girlish but disappointed-bride inter- 
pretation of the role. There can be 
little question that Wagner envisioned 
a thoroughly shrewish character 
(based, perhaps, on memories of Min- 
na). But Miss Thebom must be given 
some benefit of the doubt in view of 
first-time circumstances and the fact 
that she is, herself, far from the aged, 
though ageless, being whom she here 
depicts. Her characterization—or we 
miss our guess—will mature famously. 
We hope meanwhile to hear her soon 
again in more rewarding business. 

Except for Paul Breisach, who con- 
ducted “Die Walkiire” for the first 
time here and did an agreeable job 
of it, the other participants were 
familiar figures in their respective 
roles. Helen Traubel was Briinnhilde ; 
Rose Bampton, Sieglinde; Lauritz 
Melchior, Siegmund; Herbert Jans- 
sen, Wotan, and Alexander Kipnis, 
Hunding. E. 


“Aida, Dec. 15 

“Aida” was sung at a special mati- 
nee on Dec. 15, the first of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild’s educational per- 
formances of the current season. A 
capacity audience assembled from 80 
public, private and parochial schools 








Jennie Toure! as Adalgisa in Norma” 


in New York and 50 neighboring com- 
munities applauded enthusiastically. 
The title role was ably assumed by 
Regina Resnik, who made her first 
appearance here in the part. Arthur 
Carron was Radames; Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Amneris; Francisco Valentino, 
Amonasro; Nicola Moscona, Ramfis ; 
Philip Whitfield, the King; Maxine 
Stellman, the Priestess; and Lodovico 
Oliviero, the Messenger. Emil 
Cooper conducted. N. 


Milanov and Tourel Score 
In “Norma™, Dec. 15 


When the stars in their courses pro- 
vide both a soprano and a mezzo who 
can sing the music of  Bellini’s 
“Norma”, it is not flying in the face 
of providence—and those sticklers for 
the superiority of past ages—to pres- 
ent the opera with confidence, since 
the burden of song is upon the distaff 
side. Consequently, with Zinka Mila- 
nov and Jennie Tourel cast for the 
leading roles, the Metropolitan pro- 
vided one of the most satisfying musi- 
cal evenings of this and other seasons 
on Dec. 15. If, in the orchestra pit, 
the conductor could have been in- 
duced to treat the score as_ less 
Verdian and more Mozartian, the 
pleasure would have been almost un- 
alloyed. Even so, Cesare Sodero could 
be commended for pacing the opera 
well, for clarity and for sympathy 
with the singers which went a long 
way towards unifying the production. 

Mme. Milanov has seldom been heard 
to greater advantage. It would be dif- 
ficult to find another singer today who 
could stand up to the demands of this 
role. Both she and Mme. Tourel have 
the gift of sustained and beautiful tone 
and the command of florid song neces- 
sary. Their voices blend marvelously, 
the soprano golden, the mezzo velvet, 
so that their duets, especially the 
“Mira O Norma” and the “Si Fino 
all ore Estreme” were high moments, 
and this is spite of the usual scarcity 
of rehearsals, as this reviewer learned. 
They were in rapport in matters of 
style, musical content, subtlety of 
phrasing and delicate inflection in 
rapid passagework. 

The andante portion of the “Casta 
Diva” was a shade better negotiated 
by the soprano than the allegro, but 
here as throughout the evening, Mme. 
Milanov was supremely mistress of 
the role. Departures from pitch and 
loss of control in the extremes of the 
range were so infrequent as to be 
negligible—a score of 100 would be 
too much to ask. In costuming and 
action, she made an impressive figure. 


Alfredo Valente 
Zinka Milanov as Norma 


Mme. Tourel also was a_ felicitous 
picture. 

This was Mme. Tourel’s first ap- 
pearance of the season, and her fine 
artistry makes it apparent that she is 
indeed a valuable addition to the 
roster. 

Norman Cordon as Oroveso added 
another fine portrait to his growing 
gallery of character’ actor-singers and 
Frederick Jagel as Pollione sang with 
his customary robust tone and fervor. 
But “Norma” ‘is rightfully Ladies’ 
Night, and as such lived up to ex- 
pectations on this occasion. 


"Faust", Dec. 16 


“Faust” had its first repetition of 
the season at the matinee on Dec. 
16, with the same cast as at the open- 
ing performance. Raoul Jobin sang 
the title-role, Licia Albanese was 
Marguerite; Martial Singher, Valen- 
tin; John Baker, Wagner; Martha 
Lipton, Siebel; Ezio Pinza, Méphis- 
tophélés ; and Thelma Votipka, Mar- 
the. Wilfred Pelletier again con- 
ducted. 

This was one of those unfortunate 
performances when nobody on _ the 
stage was really at his or her best. 
Mr. Jobin did the best singing of the 
afternoon. Marguerite is not Miss 
Albonese’s best role but she has im- 
proved some of the business. Neither 
Mr. Singher nor Mr. Pinza seems at 
ease vocally, and the former’s Valen- 
tine, so poignant last season, was less 
interesting. The smaller roles were 
adequately presented. Mr. Pelletier 
conducted well. 

During the third intermission, Sin- 
clair Lewis gave a talk, one of the 
series sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild on the subject, “The 
Fight for Peace.” H. 


“Aida”, Dec. 16 


Florence Kirk appeared as Aida for 
the first time at the Metropolitan, 
when Verdi’s opera had its second 
performance of the season on the 
evening of Dec. 16. There was much 
to praise in her performance. Her act- 
ing was convincing and she sang with 
a poignance and tonal vitality which 
revealed dramatic imagination. Only 
when she attempted to push her voice 
beyond its natural range of volume 
did Miss Kirk produce those hard, 
thin sounds which are the inevitable 
penalty of such a procedure. Her Aida 
needs work to reach high distinction, 
but it proves that the Metropolitan has 
acquired a dramatic soprano who can 
really act and an artist of remarkable 
potentialities. Kurt Baum was the 
Radames; Margaret Harshaw, Am- 
neris; Leonard Warren, Amonasro; 
Philip Whitfield, the King; Virgilio 

(Continued on page 21) 
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schooled voice that she is, the program 
offered would have stamped the con- 
cert as one of the most absorbing of 
the season to date. This program 
ranged all the way from oratorio and 
other airs by old masters like Graun, 
Hasse, Astorga, Boccherini and Para- 
dies to a wide variety of lyrical speci- 
mens (operatic and otherwise) by 
Félicien David, Spohr, Gounod, Adam, 
Delibes, Bizet, Sauguet, Poulenc, 
Medtner, Prokofieff, Ives and Mr. 
Dukelsky himself. The audience was 
not large, but it was properly attentive 
and enthusiastic. 

Being occupied elsewhere the pres- 
ent reviewer did not manage to hear 
more than the early portion of the 
program. That, however, proved to 
be in large measure worth while. The 
fact that these numbers are, nowadays, 
generally neglected does not neces- 
sarily mean that they merit oblivion. 
Some of them, no doubt, have not the 
stuff of life in them. Nevertheless, 
things like Hasse’s “Nel mirar quel 
sasso amato”’, from the “Sant Elena al 
Calvario” by that prolific composer ; 
two “Stabat Mater” numbers by As- 
torga and Boccherini and the charm- 
ing “M’ha presa alla sua ragna’, by 
Paradies, were abundantly worth re- 
suscitating. So, too, was Spohr’s 
“Dear Child of Bondage” from his 
“Fall of Babylon”. The aria “En- 
chanting Night” from David’s famous 
“Le Désert” leaves one to wonder 
what it was, aside from its tame osti- 
nato device, that moved the French of 
a century ago so to marvel over 
David’s “orientalism”! An air from 
Adam’s forgotten “Le Toréador” was 
likewise a curiosity which deserved 
exhuming. 


Samuel Dushkin, Violinist 

It was in Debussy’s Violin Sonata, 
one of the most hauntingly imaginative 
works in the entire repertoire, that 
Samuel Dushkin, who gave a recital 
in Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 
3, really came into his own. Perhaps 
the most strikingly quality of Mr. 
Dushkin’s playing was its intelligence. 
His performance of the Debussy music 
captured its quick changes of mood, its 
evasiveness and suggestion of a formal- 
ism masking a passionate freedom of 
expression. In this sonata, as in the 
other music of the evening, Erich Itor 
Kahn was an invaluable collaborator 
at the piano. 

Corelli's “La Folia” opened the re- 
cital. This piece has been so edited 
and expanded by virtuosi that it has 
lost all traces of what it may have 
been originally. Although Mr. Dush- 
kin played it tastefully, the roughness 
and scratchiness of his bowing and 
his tendency to play rapid passages off 
pitch detracted from the performance. 
Schumann’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 
121, also suffered from rhythmic ir- 
regularity and blurry passages, but 
Mr. Dushkin held the listener by his 
grasp of the emotional content of the 
work. Chausson’s Poéme, a Pasto- 
rale by Halffter in a first perform- 
ance, a Scherzo by Lalo and Mr. 
Dushkin’s transcriptions of Bizet’s 
Intermezzo and Chabrier’s “Joyeuse 
Marche” completed the well chosen 
program. The audience recalled the 
artists many times. S. 


Alton Jones, Pianist 

Alton Jones, who used to appear in 
recital more frequently than he does 
today, was heard by an enthusiastic 
audience at the Town Hall the evening 
of Dec. 4. The pianist disclosed again 
those agreeable qualities of technique 
and musicianship which have marked 
his performances in the past. He 
avoids exaggerations of all sorts and 
appreciates the value of repose with- 
out thereby devitalizing his perform- 
ances. Some of his best work on this 
occasion was to be heard in Haydn’s 
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Adagio in F as well as in that same 
composers tantasie in C. Music by 
Debussy and several modern Russians 
occupied the latter half of the evening. 
The high point of the recital, however, 
was Mr. Jones’s spirited and under- 
standing interpretation of Edward 
MacDowell’s “Eroica’ Sonata, for 
presenting which the artist is surely 
entitled to a vote of thanks. One 
would like to believe that his revival 
of the work marks a general resump- 
tion of the four MacDowell piano so- 
natas—splendid music, all of them— 
except for those persons who. on prin- 
ciple, make a practice of belittling 
MacDowell, usually with the slightest 
knowledge of his music. 


Julius Katchen, Pianist 


Now eighteen years of age, Julius 
Katchen, who was last heard here six 
years ago as something of a wonder- 
child, reappeared in recital on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 3 at Carnegie Hall. An 
ambitious program began with a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue and featured 
the Brahms Sonata in F minor, Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition” 
and Chopin’s Berceuse and Etude in 
C sharp minor, Op. 10. 

The young pianist brought to these 
works a considerable digital facility 
and the power to evoke a tone of 
caressing quality in piano passages. 
That he is naturally responsive and 
has musical impulses was proven be- 
yond any question, as his sensitive 
playing of the Chopin Berceuse, his 
best achievement of-the evening, and 
in his approach to the slow movement 
of the sonata. The musical line of the 
Chopin Etude was quite lost in the 
headlong speed at which it was taken 
and elsewhere, too, illogical spurts 
and harshly percussive forte tone were 
disturbing blemishes. He was out of 
his depth in the Brahms and Schu- 
mann especially the major works. 


es 


Busch Players Complete 
Bach Concertos 


If Adolf Busch and his Chamber 
Music Players, who gave the second 
and final recital of Bach’s “Branden- 
burg” Concertos in Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 1, should decide to go 
on giving them all season, there is lit- 
tle doubt that the public would be only 
too happy to keep coming to hear 
these incomparable works. Among the 
major felicities of the evening was the 
presence of Rudolf Serkin, who was 
piano soloist in Fifth Concerto in D 
with its brilliant cadenza and whose 
playing of the continuo in the other 
concertos was a miracle of tonal bal 
ance and rhythmic security. 

The program opened with the Con- 
certo No. 2 in F, with Robert Weath- 
erly playing the altitudinous trumpet: 
John Wummer the flute; Lois Wann 
the oboe; and Mr. Busch the violin 
in the solo parts. It was a delight to 
hear so well integrated a performance, 
in which each instrument could speak 
clearly. Tempi were brisk but flaw- 
lessly maintained. Miss Wann’s oboe 
playing is of the finest quality; Mr. 
Wummer produced a remarkable rich 
and sensuous tone with none of the 
stickiness that flutists sometimes fall 
into; Mr. Weatherly managed the 
clarino part bravely and admirably; 
and Mr. Busch was in excellent form. 

Mr. Serkin’s solo colleagues in the 
D major Concerto were Mr. Wummer 
and Mr. Busch. It is almost impos- 
sible for a piano to blend with the 
other instruments in Bach’s concer- 
tos, but Mr. Serkin achieves the im- 
possible and one has to suspend one’s 
complaint about this violation of 
Bach’s intentions. Mr. Serkin played 
with an exquisitely proportioned but 
always vitally accented tone, using a 
high finger action which approximates 


Samuel Dushkin Julius Katchen 


harpsichord technique. The tender 
slow movement of this concerto was 
one of the high points of the recital. 
Mildred Hunt Wummer joined Mr. 
Busch and Mr. Wummer in the delec- 
table Concerto No. 4 in G for two 
flutes and violin solo with strings. 
Mr. Busch’s tremendously rapid solo 
passage in the first movement was 


rather scrambled and his attacks iit the™ 


final movement too rough, but other- 
wise this performance ranked with the 
others of the evening. The distin- 
guished audience recalled everyone on 
the stage many times. 


Solveig Lunde, Pianist (Debut) 


An attractive and refreshingly un- 
affected young pianist, Solveig Lunde 
gave her first recital in New York at 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 6 
Her program followed familiar lines, 
but it was so designed as to show her 
capacities in many different types of 
music. The stunt of the evening was 
Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7, upon which 
she had obviously expended far more 
effort than its third-rate musical con 
tent deserves. The program opened 
with Bach’s Toccata in G and the 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques and 
in its second half included Chopin’s 
Etude in C, Op. 10, No. 1, Nocturne 
in E and Barcarolle; Debussy’s “Ter- 
rasse des Audiences du Clair de Lune’ 
and “Puerta del Vino”; , Griffes’s 
“Fountain of Acqua Paola”; and 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 15. 

As is often the case with young 
pianists, Miss Lunde was at her best 
in the programmatic works at the end 
of her recital. In the Debussy and 
Griffes compositions, she revealed a 
care for phrase, a sense of liquid, clear 
sonorities and a grasp of style which 
had been woefully lacking in her Cho- 
pin playing. Strength, facility of 
fingers and enthusiasm she has in 
abundance. Apart from a tendency to 
pound in forte passages, owing to a 
stiffening of the arms and wrists, and 
to blur with the loud pedal, her tech- 
nical equipment is excellent. What she 
should develop now is a more exact 
conception of musical phrasing, and 
a more sensitive scale of tonal values 
and colors. Miss Lunde has an un- 
mistakable flair for the piano, and 
when she has delved somewhat deeper 
into the meaning of what she plays, 
she should become a highly interest- 
ing performer. The audience was cor- 
dial. 


Carroll Glenn, Violinist 


Carroll Glenn, one of the most pop- 
ular of the younger violinists, gave a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 2, before a sizeable au- 
dience. She had the assistance of San- 
ford Schlussel at the piano. Miss 
Glenn began with the Bach B minor 
Sonata, giving a good classical per- 
formance of the work and keeping her 
tone and temperament always well 
within the frame. In the Brahms D 
minor Sonata which followed, while 
it was tonally good, the violinist did 
not seem quite at her ease in regard 
to the inner significance of the work. 
Also, in this, Mr. Schlussel’s playing 
was unnecessarily emphatic. The slow 
movement was the most satisfactory. 
The .Chausson “Poéme” was well 





Solveig Lunde 


Alton Jones 


given and here again the player ex- 
hibited well-considered restraint in a 
work which can easily become over- 
sentimental. The remainder of the 
program included a Sonatina for 
Violin and Piano, a Prelude in C 
sharp minor by Gershwin, arranged by 
Heifetz, an “Improvisation” by Kaba- 
lewsky, especially well played, and 
Ravel’s “Tzigane”. As usual, Miss 
Glenn presented a trim, agreeable ap- 
pearance on the stage and her straight- 
forward, musicianly personality was 
at all times to the fore, a fact which 
the audience acknowledged with pro- 
longed applause. a 


Emilio Osta, Pianist 


Displaying an amazingly facile tech- 
nique, and phrasing and interpretation 
that were almost too smooth, Emilio 
Osta presented a program made up en- 
tirely of music by Spanish and Latin- 
American composers in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 2. 

In the 18th century Sonatas by 
Mateo Albeniz and Soler Mr. Osta re- 
vealed, above all, his talent for making 
the instrument sound very much like 
a harpsichord in the same way that 
he was able to give a guitar-like ring 
to his playing of some of the modern 
compositions which followed. It was 
in this latter group that the pianist 
was obviously in his best element. 
The abrupt, impassioned rhythms of 
Turina, Granados, Falla and Isaac 
Albeniz were his forte. 

The entire program suffered from 
insufficient contrast, being, for the 
most part, a well compacted assort- 
ment of highly spiced bon-bons, de- 
lightful in themselves, but cloying 
in such numbers. 


Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 


Jan Smeterlin, pianist, gave the 
third and last of his Chopin recital 
series at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 3. His program offered 
the Barcarolle, a pair of mazurkas, 
the F minor Fantasie, the B minor 
Sonata, the Berceuse, the Fantasie- 
Impromptu and the Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise. There were, also, nu- 
merous encores. 

Mr. Smeterlin was heard to especial 
advantage in some mazurkas, the Ber- 
ceuse and the Andante Spianato. In 
this last-named, particularly, he 
played with rare beauty of tone and 
fluency, as well as poetic sensitiveness. 


P. 
New Friends of Music 


The Lener Quartet with Rosalyn 
Tureck as pianist, gave the concert of 
the New Friends of Music in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 
3. The program consisted of Mozart’s 
“Hunt” Quartet in B flat (K.458), 
Milhaud’s Fourth Quartet, and Fauré’s 
G minor Piano Quartet. 

The Mozart started out somewhat 
remotely but improved as it proceeded 
and was, on the whole, well done. 
There does not seem much point in 
playing the Milhaud Quartet except 
to let one hear what it is like—once. 
The audience seemed lacking in in- 
terest after the first few moments. 
The Fauré, a product of the ’Eighties, 
was very well given and Miss Tu- 
reck’s playing blended well with the 
string instruments. The quartet is an 
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Washington Opera 
Opens Brilliantly 


“Trovatore” Is Sung— 
Recital Series Are Con- 
tinued 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The capital 
had its opera opening, with much gilt 
braid and ermine in evidence, when 
the Washington Opera Company pres- 
ented “Il Trovatore” in Constitution 
Hall. Giovanni Martinelli sang 
Manrico. It was an all-American 
cast, with Gertrude Ribla of the New 
York Civic Opera singing Leonora; 
Alexander Sved of the Metropolitan 
Count di Luna; Georgianna Bourdon 
ot the Chicago Opera, Azucena; ana 
Nino Ruisi of the Philadelphia La 
Scala, Ferrando. 

Mrs. Dorsey’s recital series con- 
tinued with Fritz Kreisler on Nov. 
19; Jeanette MacDonald on Nov. 23; 
and Vladimir Horowitz on Dec. 10. 
Mr. Kreisler included works by Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Haydn, Arbos, Falla 
and Debussy. Carl Lamson was his 
accompanist. Miss MacDonald’s var- 
ied program ranged from “Annie 
Laurie” and “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” to the song “Release” by her 


husband, Captain Gene Raymond, 
Puccini’s “Vissi d’arte” and works by 
Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, 


Hahn, Hageman and Herbert. The 
Horowitz program was of unusual 
interest. Heard here for the first 
time were Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7 
and Samuel Barber’s “Excursions”. 

C. C. Cappel opened his popular ser- 
ies with the First Piano Quartet. The 
ambitious program included Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Paganini; the 
Concerto in D for three claviers by 
Bach; Schubert's Variations on “The 
Trout”; and the Coronation Scene 
from “Boris Godunoff”. For his sec- 
ond attraction, Mr. Cappel brought 
Rosario and Antonio, dancers and 
their assisting company to Constitu- 
tion Hall. 

In Memorial Continental Hall, the 
Chamber Music Guild gave its second 
concert, an all-Russian event. Maria 
Kurenko was the guest artist and 
sang an extensive program of Russian 
music, while the Guild Quartet played 
the Tchaikovsky Quartet in D. For 
its concert on Dec. 5, the Guild had 
Frances James, Canadian artist as its 
guest soloist. She sang the “Ariettes 
Oubliées” by Debussy. 

At the National Gallery, Richard 
Bales and the Gallery Sinfonietta con- 
tinue to present new music in ingrati- 
ating fashion. On Nov. 19, their 
program featured the prelude and 
ballet from Howard Hanson’s forest 
play, “The Soul of Sequoia”, Quincy 
Porter’s “Music for Strings”, both 
first performances here, and Kent 
Kennan’s “Promenade”. Unusual, too, 
was Edwin John Stringham’s Suite 
from an opera-ballet of Lully. 

AUDREY WALZ. 


Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Presents Violinists 


PitrspuRGH.—Despite the forty 
new members of the new Pitts- 
burgth Symphony, Fritz Reiner has al- 
ready welded the group into a beauti- 
ful ensemble, better in every respect 
from last year’s. They have already 
played five of the 16 pairs of concerts, 
three of them sensational concerts 
with Horowitz, Milstein and Menuhin. 

Among the most important works 


played were Berlioz’s “Harold in 
Italy”, Brahms’s Second Symphony, 
Schumann’s First, Shostakovitch’s 


Sixth, and the Mozart in G minor. 
Among the novelties were Weiner’s 
“Carnival”, Knipper’s “Maku” Suite 
and Handel’s “Entrance of the Queen 
of Sheba” from “Solomon”. 

The New Friends of Music offered 
the pianist Eunice Norton who played 
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the first twelve Preludes and Fugues 
of Bach from the Well Tempered 
Clavier and the Schumann Fantasy in 


The Beegle Series presented Jean- 
nette MacDonald in a program of art 
songs from every nation and by Fritz 
Kreisler, 

The Pittsburgh Concert Society 
opened its season with a recital by the 
young violinist Edward Gugala assisted 
by Andre Benoist. J. FI 


National Symphony 


Performs Novelties 


Ballet Series Followed by 
Programs Including New 
Works 


WasHIncton, D. C.—Immediately 
after the opening of its regular sea- 
son, the National Symphony made a 
brief excursion into the ballet with 
three special concerts, Nov. 12 and 
13, featuring the Ballet Theatre. In 
this town, where balletomanes are as 
numerous as bureaucrats, all perform- 
ances were sold out. 

On Nov. 22, the National Symphony 
resumed its strictly musical ways. At 
the second of the Wednesday series, 
Egon Petri was the soloist in the 
Liszt Piano Concerto No. 2. In addi- 
tion to the Brahms Fourth Symphony, 
and the Berlioz “Carnival Romain”, 
Hans Kindler presented the effective 
“Ode to the Brave” by Franz Born- 
schein. 

For the first concert in its Sunday 
series, Nov. 26, the Symphony brought 
Helen Traubel to Washington. Miss 
Traubel was heard with pleasure in 
the Clarchen Lieder from Beethoven's 
“Egmont” and in “War es so schmah- 
lich” from Wagner’s “Die Walktire”’. 
Mr. Kindler introduced his own 
arrangements of Handel’s Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor and Liszt’s Sixth 
Hungarian Rhapsody. For the sym- 
phony he chose the Mozart “Haffner.” 

On Dec. 3, Mr. Kindler offered the 
world premiere of Bernard Wage- 
naar’s “Song of Mourning”. This 
was the tribute to heroic Hollanders 
which the composer wrote especially 
for the New York benefit concert 
played for the Van Loon Scholarship 
Fund by the National Symphony. Mr. 
Wagenaar felt his work would gain 
by performance in advance of the 
benefit event, so the capital had the 
first hearing. In addition, the pro- 
gram included the Tchaikovsky 
“Fourth”, the Overture to Wagner's 
“Die Meistersinger”, Richard Strauss’s 
“Don Juan”, and by request the very 
popular “Little Train of Caipira” by 
Villa-Le »bos. AUDREY WALZ. 


Philadelphians, Iturbi 
Play in Harrisburg 

HARRISBURG, Pa.— Appearances by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy, and José Iturbi, 
pianist, highlighted December’s musical 
schedule. 

The program by the orchestra was 
one of the most enthusiastically re- 
ceived ever presented in this city. If 
Director Ormandy had offered a re- 
quest program he could have made 
no happier choice of music. It con- 
tained something to delight all tastes. 
Opening with the overture to Weber’s 
“Der Freischutz”, the program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s less frequently 
heard symphonies, the Eighth Sym- 
phony, a Prokofieff Symphony, Griffes, 
“The White Peacock,” a Mendelssohn 
scherzo, and Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” 

José Iturbi, who was advertised in 
advance as offering 2 program of 
“classics to boogie-woogie,” disap- 
pointed the portion of his audience who 
expected more of the “modern” in his 
offerings. He played piano pieces by 





Most Stars Double Up on Their Concert Engagements These Days to Give One for 


the Public and One for the Boys. 


Here Are the Footlight Favorites, a Quarttet 


Composed of Adelaide Abbot, Marjory Hess, John Dudley and John Brownlee with 
Marcel Frank, Who Made an “Off-the-Schedule" Appearance at the Station Hospital, 


oeneneenneniint 


Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart and 
Brahms, and, at the end of his pro- 
gram, “Blues” and “Etude in Boogie 
Woogie,” as arranged by Morton 
Gould. 

D. M. 


Kipnis Is Soloist 
In Baltimore 


Golden and Horowitz 
Play—New Weisgall 
Composition Played 


,ALTIMORE—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony under Reginald Stewart, pre- 
sented Alexander Kipnis of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera as soloist at the con- 
cert of Nov. 22. As a novel opening, 
Mr. Stewart and the orchestra played 
a version of the National Anthem 
which followed an original arrange 
ment found in the archives of the 
Maryland Historical Society. The au- 
dience evidenced great interest in the 
experiment, 

The first Sunday afternoon concert, 
on Nov. 26, offered a program of ster- 
ling worth. The rather austere music 
caused slender attendance, but the pro- 
gram was brilliantly played. On Dec. 3 
and 6, Reginald Golden was guest 
soloist to play the Prokofieff Concerto 
No. 3—the first local hearing of the 
work. Vladimir Horowitz electrified 
the audience on Dec. 10 with his vivid 
interpretation of the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No. 3. The orchestra gave 
the pianist fine support. 

As a tribute to Hugo Weisgall, now 
in the armed forces, Mr. Stewart and 
the orchestra played “American Com- 
edy °43”—a first performance in this 
country. The audience gave the score 
polite reception. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conductor, introduced two 
novelties on the second program of 
its local series on Noy. 29. The first 
was an overture by Dmitri Kabalev- 
sky, “Colas Breugnon, Master of 
Clamecy,” the other, Harl McDonald's 
“My Country at War.” The four 
movements of this score were played 
with great attention to details of its 
rich content. Nathan Milstein played 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto with mas- 
terful ease and gave the work a read- 
ing that held unusual values. 

Jan and  Mischel Cherniavsky, 
pianist and violoncellist, appeared in 
a joint program at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Dec. 1. Both artists were 
enjoyed in their ensemble offerings 
and in the individual numbers. 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company, Francesco Pelosi, manager, 
presented “Ia Bohéme” at the Lyric, 











Bryan Army Air Field, in Bryan, Texas 
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Dec. 1 before an enthusiastic audience. 
Applause was lavishly bestowed upon 
the cast which included Giovanni 
Martinelli, Esperanza Vasque, Nancy 
Garrotto, Angelo Pilotto and Nino 
Ruisi. Giuseppe Bambosheck  con- 
ducted. 

The Baltimore Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation presented a program Dec. 3 
at the Maryland Casualty Auditorium. 
Those participating were Louise Carl- 
son, organist; J. McKee Travers, 
pianist; Doris Wright, soprano; Isa- 
belle Carl and Corporal Robert Carl, 
pianists. 

Carlton Hake, baritone; Thelma 
Viol, contralto; Ruth Knouss, violin- 
ist; Audrey Cordero Plitt, and Doris 
N. Zahn, accompanists, were the 
recitalists for the Baltimore Music 
Club, Nov. 25. David Craighead, or- 
ganist, gave a recital Nov. 28 at Old 
St. Paul’s Church under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
Chesapeake Chapter. 

FRANZ BoRNSCHEIM 
New Schuman Work 

. * 

Given in Revue 

PHILADELPHIA.—A new work by the 
American composer William Schuman 
had its world premiere at the Forrest 
Theatre here on Nov. 24 at the initial 
performance of Billy Rose’s new revue 
“Seven Lively Arts”, for which it was 
commissioned. Before the show left 
for New York Mr. Schuman’s piece, 
“Sideshow for Orchestra”, was cut 
out to save time. In the general form 
of a rondo, it disclosed much worth- 
while material and writing. 

The evening also introduced a new 
Stravinsky score for a “Scené de Bal- 
let” which starred Alicia Markova 
and Anton Dolin. One must wait for 
a more propitious opportunity to judge 
the merits of Stravinsky’s work. 


W, B.S. 


Rubinstein Returns 
To Denver 

Denver. — Oberfelder-Slack opened 
their season with Artur Rubinstein. 
He was brought back to open the sea- 
son in response to popular demand 
after his appearance last year. A ca- 
pacity audience, with an overflow of 
some six hundred on the stage and in 
the orchestra pit, received the artist 
most enthusiastically. His program 
included selections of Bach, Brahms 
and Chopin. The last half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to more modern 
composers and included Albeniz and 
Scriabine. 

For their Greater Celebrity Series, 
Oberfelder-Slack presented Tito Gui- 
zar on Oct. 14 to an appreciative 
audience. ot 
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Telemann for the opening, then Miss 
Lew, an American-born Chinese, sang 
charmingly “Non so Piu” from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Un Bel Di” 
from “Madam Butterfly”. Her voice 
proved a good one, well trained, and 
she was called upon for encores, re- 
sponding with four Chinese songs. 
Mr. Bodkin offered arias from Han- 
del’s “Israel in Egypt’ and Verdi’s 
“Simone Boccanegra”, also  Beet- 
hoven’s “In Questa Tomba”. He 
sang Strauss’s “Zueignung” as an en- 
core. The voice is one of good qual- 
ity though somewhat hampered by 
poor breath support. The second part 
of the program consisted of songs by 
Harry Hewitt offered by both vocal- 
ists. They were well received. D. 


Stokowski Pays Tribute to Russia 


New York City Symphony. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, conductor. Assisting 
artist: Henrietta Schumann, pianist. 
City Center, Dec. 4, evening: 

“Fanfare for the People of 

ee CORT ....-sDeems Taylor 

“Ivan the Terrible’ (Battle 

Scene at Night—Storm in it 

Distance—Sunrise) .. Rimsky - Korsakoff 

Symphony No. 6... .....«.-- Tchaikovsky 

Piano Concerto in A minor..Kabalevsky 

Miss Schumann 

“Lieutenant Kije’’......... .. Prokofieff 

All-Russian programs are not al- 
ways as varied as this one was, nor 
as vitally performed. The novelty of 
the evening was Kabalevsky’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1, composed in 1929, but 
still relatively unfamiliar on this side 
of the water. It is a bombastic, con- 
ventional and repetitious work full of 
echoes of Rachmaninoff, but lacking 
in any vitality of invention or style. 
Tt must be classed among the sins of 
the composer’s youth; certainly it has 
little or nothing to do with the 
“events of his own generation” men- 
tioned in the program note. Miss 
Schumann played it with a_ hard, 
clangorous tone which cut through 
the web of orchestral sound at all 
times, and with an air of detached ef- 
ficiency. Paraphrasing Hamlet, one 
might say Notes, Notes, Notes! 

Though the orchestra was in bad 
form, the brasses, particularly, depart- 
ing from pitch in most unexpected 
ways, Mr. Stokowski threw himself 
into the breach and kept everyone 
alive. His interpretation of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth offered good ground 
for musical raised eyebrows, especial- 
ly in its incessant change of tempi 
and unreserved sentimentality, but it 





Henrietta Schumann, 

Who Played Under 

Stokowski with the 

New York City Sym- 
phony 


was never dull. And he captured the 
eerie humor and fantasy of Proko- 
fieff’s music admirably. The audience 
recalled Miss Schumann many times; 
and at the close, Mr. Stokowski and 
the orchestra played an arrangement 
of Shostakovich’s Prelude in E flat 
minor as an encore. S. 


Istomin Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony. Artur Rodzinski, conductor. 
Soloist, Eugene Istomin, pianist. Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 9, evening: 

Overture to “Egmont’’; Piano 

Concerto in G, No. 4........Beethoven 


Mr. Istomin 


NE whey cet coe todeues .. Debussy 


Eugene Istomin, the soloist at this 
concert, is a brilliantly. gifted young 
pianist, and not the least of his vir- 
tues is a certain modesty of approach 
to the music he plays. There was 
no trace of brittle virtuosity for its 
own sake, in his performance, nor any 
affectation in his interpretation of the 
concerto. His playing was solid and 
rhythmically secure, apart from one 
or two hurried passages. One could 
not expect a boy of 19, naturally, to 
capture all of the poetic warmth, the 
charm and nobility of this peerless 
work, in which Beethoven’s many- 
sided genius is perfectly balanced 
3ut everything that Mr. Istomin did 
was right, and some years from now 
what was lacking in his interpretation 
on this occasion will doubtless have 
been added to it. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s treatment of De- 
bussy’s “La Mer” grows more plastic 
with each repetition. It is an imagi- 
native and finely articulate conception, 
though it lacks the magic and abso- 
lute finish of Serge Koussevitzky’s 
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Larry Gordon 


Rudolph Ganz Rehearses the Philharmonic- 
Symphony for the First of Its Series of 
Young People's Concerts 


famous interpretation of the work. He 
added the scherzo from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetique”, quite unnecessarily, but 
conducted it so brilliantly that one 
forgave him for not ending with the 
Debussy. The program was repeated 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 10. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People's Concert 

On Saturday morning, Nov. 18, the 
Philharmonic-Symphony was heard in 
the first concert of its young people’s 
series, under Rudolph Ganz’s direc- 
tion. The program opened with Web- 
er’s Overture to “Oberon”, followed 
by the first movement of Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. Mr. Ganz then 
demonstrated the four departments of 
a symphony orchestra with four of his 
own compositions; “Brassy Prelude”, 
“Strings in Variation’, “Woody 
Scherzo” and “Percussional Mélée’’. 
Also heard were William Schuman’s 
“Orchestra Song”, Strauss’s “Till 
Eulenspiegel” and the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving which the children 
joined in singing with the Chorus of 
the Cathedral School of St. Mary. J. 


Ormandy Conducts 
Prokofieff's "Chout™ 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Assisting Art- 
ist: Claude Arrau, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 12, evening: 
Symphony in G (‘‘Military’’)....Haydn 
Piano’ Concerto in E minor, 


Se BOL WNeiae eta s 558 0eSeceenaees Chopin 
Mr. Arrau 
Ballet Suite ‘“‘Chout,,’ Op. 21 (Six 
excerpts). - Prokofieft 


“Till Eulenspiegel”, Op. 28 .. Strauss 

All of the music on this delightful 
program, with the exception of Haydn’s 
“Military” Symphony, was written by 
young men in the full flush of their 
maturing genius. The six excerpts 
from  Prokofieff’s ballet ‘“Chout”, 
which was first produced in 1921, do 
not sound very savage or disturbing to 
our ears today, but they are as fresh, 
superbly orchestrated and witty as 
ever. The Russian folk tale about the 
sly buffoon, who tricks several other 
buffoons, is full of ironic implica- 
tions, none of which Prokofieff has 
missed. Mr. Ormandy should have 
conducted the whole suite. 

A singularly well-proportioned and 
totally sensitive performance of 
Chopin’s E minor Concerto by Claudio 
Arrau was another pleasure of the 
evening. One was grateful to the pian- 
ist for his taste in maintaining con- 
stant beauty of sound and phrase, and 
not trying to force its exquisite work 
into the coarser mold of the late 19th 
century concerto. It is great music, 
and profound music (though the 
asinine program note implied other- 
wise) but it is not a thunderous 
vehicle. Although Mr. Arrau missed 
something of the pride, the rhythmic 
force.and elegance of the work, he 





played it with unfailing tact and 
imaginative delicacy. 

Mr. Ormandy was too fussy in 
Strauss’s “Till” to let the music speak 
for itself, but the orchestra played it 
magnificently. The Haydn symphony, 
one of his greatest, sounded too re- 
spectable. After all, the 18th century 
produced Voltaire, Catherine the Great 
and Rousseau. It cannot have been as 
Victorian as Mr. Ormandy made it 
sound! S. 
Nat Finston Resigns 
Hollywood Post 


HoL_Lywoop.—Nat Finston, for nine 
years musical director with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, has resigned his post 
alleging that the music department 
had been “disrupted by disharmony”. 
Mr. Finston had brought to the MGM 
productions such artists as José Iturbi, 
Albert Coates, James Melton and Rise 
Stevens. He had filled executive posi- 
tions in the film industry for 27 years 
and was director of Paramount for ten 
years before joining MGM. His lat- 
est musical direction was in “Mrs. 
Parkington”’. 


Erica Morini Plays 
In New Orleans 

New Or.eans.—Erica Morini, vio- 
linist, was the first offering of the 
Philharmonic Society’s series. As 
usual, every seat of the hall was oc- 
cupied. Miss Morini again established 
her right to be ranked among the top 
violinists of the day. B.B..1. 
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Philadelphia Enjoys 
Chamber Festival 


Munsell Sings at Acad- 
emy of Music — Julius 
Katchen Appears 


PHILADELPHIA.—A notable chamber 
music festival at the Academy of 
Music Foyer, Nov. 29 and 30 engaged 
the Budapest String Quartet. In all 
respects the famed ensemble meas- 
ured up to superlative standards. The 
two programs given listed six quar- 
tets by Mozart, Debussy, Schubert, 
Haydn, Ravel and Beethoven. On 
Dec. 7 Patrice Munsell sang at the 
Academy of Music. Stuart Ross 
served as accompanist. Various flute 
obligatos engaged Evelyn Crocker. 

Sidor Belarsky, Shulamit Silber, 
Benjamin Zemach and his Dance 
Group, and other artists took part in 
an Academy of Music concert on Nov. 
29 when Palestinian music featured. 


A recital of folk songs by John 
Jacob Niles at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance on Dec. 4 was entertaining 
and informative. On Dec. 3 at Town 
Hall, the Hall Johnson Choir sang 
spirituals, blues and other Negro 
folk music. On the same date at 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum Donaldina Lew, Chinese- 
American soprano, gave a_ concert 
with Dr. C. T. Tsu, player on the 
Chinese vertical flute. 


Pan American Concerts 


A Matinee Musical Club “Pan- 
American Concert” at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Dec. 5 programmed the 
Club Orchestra, Ben Stad, conductor; 
the Club Vocal Ensemble, W. Law- 
rence Curry, director; Myra Reed, 
pianist, and several vocal soloists. The 
schedule offered Harl McDonald’s 
“Three Poems on Traditional Aramaic 
Themes” for orchestra; MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Tragica” for piano, and Mr. 
Curry’s “An American Salutes Peru” 
for soloists, women’s chorus and or- 
chestra, and other diversified fare. 

Considerable brilliance and dexterity 
marked a recital by Julius Katchen at 
Haverford College on Dec. 7. There 
was much to admire in his treat- 
ments of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exhibition”; Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques” and Brahm’s Sonata 
in F minor. 

In a Labor Education Center series 
directed by Louis Kazze, artists dur- 
ing past weeks have been Camilla 
Williams, young Negro soprano, and 
Florence Rosenzweig, violinist. A 
vocal recital by the Clarke Conserva- 
tory of Music centered attention on 
members from Mozart’s “Marriage of 


Figaro”. 

The city’s community orchestras 
are busy. A concert by the Roxbor- 
ough Symphony, Leonard DeMaria, 
conductor, played Mozart’s Clarinet 
Concerto with Anthony -Liberio as 
soloist. Wieniawski’s Violin Con- 


certo in D minor had Florence Rosen- 
zweig as a facile interpreter at a 
West Oak Lane Symphony Associa- 
tion event conducted by Dr. Harry J. 
Peoples. 

WiuiaM E, SniraH. 





Northwest Arkansas Symphony 
Launches Winter Seaason 


FAYETTEVILLE. — The Northwest 
Arkansas Symphony inaugurated its 
season on Dec. 10, with concerts in 
Faletteville and Springdale. The one 
day festival began with a broadcast 


over radio station KUOA, Siloam 
Springs. The Symphony, drawn from 
the entire northwest section of the 


state, was organized only last sum- 
mer, and now consists of 60 members 
augmented by soldier-musicians from 
Camp Chaffee 


A program of Beethoven, Tchai- 


December 25, 1944 


kovsky and 


Strauss, with a special 
feature, the premier performance of 
“March: Life of a Soldier” by John 
Glasier, was presented. The newly 
formed Northwest Arkansas Sym- 
phony Society of Springdale sponsored 
the orchestra’s Springdale appear- 
ance. Concerts at Rogers, Fort Smith, 
Camp Chaffee, Camp Crowder, Mo., 
and Memphis, Tenn. are contemplated 
in the near future. R. M. E. 





Cycle of Brahms 
Music Is Begun 


Slavenska, Kirsten, Harrell and 
NAACC Concert Highlight 
Philadelphia Events 


PHILADELPHIA—What may rightly 
be acclaimed as the local season’s most 
noteworthy chamber music series, a 
Brahms cycle of seven concerts, was 
inaugurated by the Philadelphia Musi- 
cal Academy at the Ethical Society 
Auditorium on Nov. 22 before a large, 
responsive audience. The participating 
artists, Joseph Schwarz, pianist; Jani 
Szanto, violinist; Erwin Groer, viol- 
ist, and Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, 
individually and collectively achieved 
worthy results in interpretations of the 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101; the Cello 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 38, and the 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in A, 
Op. 26. The series is presented as a 
feature in the celebration of the 
Academy’s seventy-fifth anniversary. 

The same date witnessed a perform- 
ance by Mia Slavenska, David Thi- 
mar and dancers at the Academy of 
Music under Philadelphia Forum aus- 
pices. A ballet set to Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations was one of the ma- 
jor offerings. 


Dorothy Kirsten, soprano, and Mack 
Harrell, baritone, were starred at a 
Matinee Musical Club concert on Nov. 
21. Both artists sang a solo group, 
and together they took the stage for 
duets from “La Traviata” and songs 


by Friml and Romberg. George 
Reeves was accompanist. The pro- 
gram also scheduled Carla Shepley 


and Blanche Hubbard in numbers for 
flute and harp. 

Opening its third season, the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the National As- 
sociation for American Composers 
and Conductors, sponsored a concert 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance on 
Nov. 20. Karl and Vally Weigl 
played the former’s “Pictures and 
Tales” for two pianos, and Alice How- 
land, mezzo-soprano, sang five of 
the composer’s songs. Joseph Wag- 
ner, at the keyboard, played his own 
Sonata, “Praeludium Angelicum”, and 
other works. Mary Jane Manegold, 
soprano, assisted by Jane Kolb, pian- 
ist, was heard in songs by Paul Nor- 
doff, Samuel Barber, Wilson Osborne 
and Wintter Watts. George Walk- 
er’s interesting Sonata for Piano and 
Violin engaged the composer and 
Marie Shefeluk, and Rolf Scheurer’s 
Variations on a Theme of Robert 
Schumann (for string quartet) had 
an advantageous premiere by Miss 


Shefeluk and Vivian Bertolami, vio- 
lins; Gaetano Moliere, viola, and 
Marion Davies, cello. 

Three leading solo-players of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, William Kin- 
caid, flutist: Samuel Lifschey, violist, 
and Edna Phillips, harpist, appeared 
as artists in the third concert of the 
Tri-County Concerts Association’s 
series on Nov. 17. The varied pro- 
gram included compositions by Bax, 
Debussy, Salzedo and others. The 
evening also provided an enjoyable 
concert by the First Piano Quartet, 
presented by the Philadelphia Forum 
at the Academy of Music. 

Junto rectials under the direction of 
Louis Kazze during past weeks pre- 
sented Iso Briselli, violinist; Harry 
Gorodetzer, cellist, and Warren How- 
land, bass-baritone. 


WiLLiAmM E. SMITH 


Trapp Family 
In Chicago 


Libby Holman, Josh 
White and Malcuzynski 
Make Appearances 


Cuicaco.—The Trapp Family gave 
two concerts in Orchestra Hall, the 
first on Dec. 3, the other on Dec. 10, 
when a special Christmas program 
was given. The old world charm 
evoked by the simplicity and informal- 
ity of the Trapp Family offerings, 
gave unique value to their programs. 

Libby Holman, blues singer, and 
Josh White, guitarist, gave a recital 
of songs at the Civic Theater on 
Dec. 3. They were refreshing for the 
novelty of the material used and the 
sincerity performers gave to interpre- 
tation. 

Witold Malcuzynski,. the Polish 
pianist, proved an outstanding suc- 
cess in his Orchestra Hall recital on 
Dec. 5, in the second of the Musical 
Arts Piano Series of the Adult Ed- 
ucation Council. A vivid imagination, 
superb technic and striking personal- 
ity, all combined to give special dis- 
tinction to a program of Bach, Liszt, 
Chopin, Scriabine and Szymanowski. 
The enthusiastic audience insisted on 
several encores at the end of the pro 
gram. 

Elizabeth Jeffries, soprano, gave a 
debut recital in Kimball Hall on Nov. 
14, interpreting a difficult program 
with ease and facility. She sang the 
Bell Song from “Lakme” with color 
and beauty and tone. Other numbers 
were by Gluck, Bach, Pergolesi, Mo- 
zart, Liszt, and Debussy. 

The Russian Trio, Nina Mesirow 
Minchin, pianist; Fritz Siegal, vio- 
linist, and Ennio Bolognini, cellist, 
gave a concert in Kimball Hall on 
Nov. 28. The program included 
Trios by Schubert, Rachmaninoff and 
Casado. 

Helen Levine, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on Nov. 29, dis- 
closing undeniable understanding and 
comprehension of piano literature. 

Nancy Silsbee, pianist, made her 
Chicago debut at the Civic Theater on 
Dec. 3. Her program included Bach, 
Schubert, Ravel, Debussy and Griffes. 
Technical facility and smooth clear 
tone characterized her playing. 

Louis Crowder, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on Dec. 4. A 
well arranged program, fine musician- 
ship and interpretive ability made his 
recital of interest. 

Dorothy Jordan, Negro soprano, dis- 
closed a rich, warm voice together 
with unusual interpretive ability, in 
her program at Kimball Hall on Dec. 
3. Robert Macdonald was the accom- 
panist. 

The Ukranian Women’s Chorus of 
Chicago, directed by George Benetsky, 
was heard in the same hall in the 
evening. Colorfully dressed in native 
costume, they were excellent in Rus- 


sian liturgical music and Ukranian 
folk songs. Lillian Opychany, Alex- 
and Kulpak, and Helen Mazurick 
were the soloists. 


The Universal Opera Co. presented 
Donizetti’s “Lucia” at the 8th Street 
Theater on Dec. 3, with June Browne, 
Enrico Clausi, Alberd Brazis, Michael 
J. Lester, Donald Gramm and Roberta 
Holmer, in the cast. Giovanni Ber- 
rafato conducted. 

Mildred Freeman, pianist, gave her 
debut recital at the Civic Theater on 
Dec. 10, her program showing de- 
cided potentialities for success. 

Dorothy Staiger, soprano, winner 
of the young artist contest of the So- 
ciety of American Musicians, gave a 
recital in Kimball Hall on Dec. 13, 
with Alexander Aster as accompanist. 

CHARLES QUINT. 





Bijorling to Return 
Next September 


Swedish Tenor Is 
Here for Concert 
Season of 1945-46 


Expected 
and Opera 





Jussi Bjdrling 


Jussi Bjérling, tenor of the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm, has notified his 
American management, the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau, that he will 
fulfill in 1945-46 the contract which 
he was unable to fulfill in 1942 be- 
cause of lack of transportation. Thus 
he is expected to be the first artist to 
arrive here from Europe since the 
war. 

The tenor is scheduled to arrive in 
September, and will make a country 
wide concert tour in addition to ap- 
pearances with the Metropolitan, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco operas. 


Geeneenneeeneretny 


Philadelphia Hears 
“Faust” and “Boheme” 


PHILADELPHIA.—For the second of 
the ten performances in its Philadel- 
phia series, the Metrolopitan Opera 
staged “Faust” at the Academy of 
Music on Dec. 5. The Gounod work 
drew a capacity audience and the pro- 


duction was under Wilfred Pelle- 
tire’s informed supervision. 
Replacing Raoul Jobin, Charles 


Kullman afforded pleasure in the title 
role. Licia Albanese was an appeal- 
ing Marguerite and Ezio Pinza bore 
himself with the customary aplomb 
and artistry as Mephistopheles. Ap- 
pearing for the first time with the 
company here, Martha Lipton made 
fine use of her voice as Siebel. Mar- 
tial Singher’s Valentin had distinc- 
tion and Thelma Votipka capably met 
her part as Marthe. 

The Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company’s presentation of Puccini's 
“La Bohéme” at the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 30 found the house 
crowded and enthusiastic to honor 
Giovanni Martinelli who appeared as 
Rodolfo. There was a hearty recep- 
tion too for Esperana Vasques, at- 


tractive Mexican soprano, whose 
Mimi represented an auspicious local 
debut with the organization. The 


roles of Marcello and Musetta enjoyed 
good portrayals by Angelo Pilotto 
and Nuncy Garrotto. Completing the 
cast were: Nino Ruisi, Colline; Wil- 
fred Engelman, Schaunard; and 
Paul Dennis, Marie Dougherty, Ralph 
Telasko, Walter Hayes, Warren Hol- 
land and Francesco Curci. As con- 
ductor, Giuseppe Bamboschek dem- 
onstrated his usual authority. 
WituiaM FE, SMITH. 
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Music, the War 
and a New Year 


ITH the new year, the fourth since 

our entry into the world conflict, 
American music can contemplate its wartime 
record with satisfaction and pride. And it 
is entitled by fore-shadowing events to look 
ahead with real optimism to 1945—the year 
(it is not too much to hope) that may bring 
victory. 

Some people. are hesitant about express- 
ing gratification over the estate of music for 
fear of appearing unsympathetic or even 
frivolous in the face of the grim and sad 
days through which we are living. Such a 
feeling reveals complete misconception of 
the meaning of music in human experience. 
It also discloses a rather limited sense of 
what America’s part in this war is about. 

Music, if it functions at all in the lives of 
men, must function as a food for the soul ; 
a stimulant for the psyche; a_ catharsis 
(though not an anaesthesia) for the emo- 
tions. Its uses are basically spiritual and 
therapeutic. Superficially, it may also be 
titillating and entertaining. These proper- 
ties, in sum, add up to an art—or a science, 
if you prefer—which is pertinent to the 
psychical health and equilibrium of man. As 
such it need never be disavowed nor dis- 
pensed with as a vanity suitable only for 
carefree indulgence. 


URSUING this thought, it becomes evi- 

dent that no apologies are in order for 
the flourishing of music in time of war. At 
such a time music naturally discharges its 
powers more fully and its benefits are more 
avidly sought by an anxious and weary 
world. When war comes do we close our 
churches, our institutions of learning, our 
laboratories, our libraries or our havens for 
the sick? Wedonot. We increase and in- 
tensify their productivity. We do the same 
with our halls of music, and in so doing we 
demonstrate the unity and _ indispensiblity 
of music in our national life and reaffirm the 
value it commands in the scheme of human 
events. Even the enemy, hard-pressed as he 
is, has seen the advantage of hurling music 
into the fray on behalf of his forlorn and 
‘ll-begotten cause. 

So, we repeat, music can and should take 
pride in its war record thus far. Not only 
has it served on an unprecedented scale the 
needs of the people at home, but it has gone 
out, also on a scale unduplicated, to those of 
our people whose privilege it has become to 
guard the bulwarks of the republic in the 
far corners of the earth—China, France, the 
Pacific islands, Italy, India. And let us not 
forget, by the way, that the musicians, re- 
nowned and obscure, who have selflessly 
done their part to deliver the goods of music 
on those fronts have earned our deepest 
gratitude and admiration. 


Another Look 
at the Applause “Problem” 


| musical as in other activities there are 
problems to which no clear-cut answer 
exists. The question of when to applaud 
and when not to applaud is one of these. 
On the face of things no issue ought to be 
less involved. People, one imagines, will 
applaud when they are pleased and keep 
quiet when they are not. Yet apparently it 
is not as simple as all that; and perhaps 
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there is no solution calculated to satisfy 
everybody. 

Nowadays the audiences which throng our 
opera houses and concert halls are definitely 
mixed assemblages. The experienced music- 
lovers of established culture as well as their 
sons and daughters we have seen augmented 
in recent years by thousands whose opera 
and concert going is a recent development. 
Sometimes they patronize musical func- 
tions because they find that they honestly 
enjoy them, sometimes merely because they 
happen to be earning enough, as a result of 
war work and its by-products, to purchase 
tickets for whatever they please. Many of 
them are not burdened in the slightest by 
esthetic principles or compunctions and 
whether they applaud at thisanoment or at 
that does not particularly disturb them, 
however others may feel about it. 

Under the circumstances confusions, em- 
barrassments and miscalculations (so to 
speak) are bound to arise. The seasoned 
operagoer, for instance, finds himself con- 
fronted by a relatively novel situation when 
he hears his fellow listener violently beating 
his palms the moment this or that singer 
steps into view and irrespective of whether 
the artist is a leading performer or simply 
a minor one. It is the kind of thing some 
of us recall from the dramatic stock com- 
pany of years gone by, when the audience 
was in the habit of greeting its favorite actor 
on his entrance with a salvo of hearty ap- 
plause—a habit which may still flourish in 
certain provincial theaters. But at the 
Metropolitan it is a relatively new de- 
parture and there are times when it seems 
not a little childish and irritating. 


HAT, however, is only one small phase 

of the whole problem of applause—a 
problem of extensive and complex psycho- 
logical ramifications which can scarcely be 
examined in this place. All the same, one 
is repeatedly impelled to ask just what it 
is that makes certain audiences burst into 
applause whenever a rising curtain discloses 
a scene marked by garish colors or vivid 
lighting, regardless how cheap and tawdry 
a second glance may show the particular 
stage picture to be. Or why still other spec- 
tators cannot restrain their impulse to break 
in on the music at the first glimpse of even 
a slowly falling curtain. An unhappy result 
of this has been to encourage the Metro- 
politan direction to hold back certain cur- 
tain falls beyond the time prescribed by the 
composer. Sometimes it is a poignant ques- 
tion if the last error is not worse than the 
first. 

The problem of applauding or not ap- 
plauding between the movements of a sym- 
phony, a concerto or a sonata forms a chap- 
ter all its own. Formerly people applauded 
after ever movement and there is reason to 
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believe that the composer expected as much. 
Indeed, it might be inquiring too closely to 
ask if a Mozart, a Beethoven, a Brahms or 
a Tchaikovsky would not have experienced 
a pang of disappointment if after certain di- 
visions of their works, the listeners had 
pointedly refrained from expressing their 
enthusiasm. 

Now, it is not altogether easy to lay down 
hard and fast rules but clearly an artificial 
element of restraint, actuated by false no- 
tions of culture, lies at the back of a good 
deal of this affectation. Clearly, there is no 
sound reason to applaud after the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s “Ninth” or the 
third movement of Brahms’s “First”. On 
the other hand, it is not a little preposterous 
to sit in silence after the first section of the 
“Eroica” or the “Fifth”; and it is so gro- 
tesquely unthinkable after the wild march 
of the “Pathétique” that listeners, taking 
their cue from their just instincts, applaud 
wildly or tamely, as the case may be. Here 
applause is simply an integral part of the 
performance. On the other hand, it is only 
regrettable that audiences are not emotion- 
ally honest enough to leave the hall in com- 
plete silence following the devastating fu- 
nereal finale of this same work, after which 
handclapping approximates blasphemy. 
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Musical Composition 
Is Unusual Hobby 
Of Soviet Soldiers 


By Leoni SINVAVER 
VERY day the Union of Soviet Compos- 
ers receives letters straight from the front 
lines and from military units stationed in the 
rear. Soldiers and officers write in about their 
interest in music and frequently send in their 
own efforts at composition. In the majority of 
cases these are songs written amateurishly on 
painstakingly ruled sheets of paper. The songs 
are written in dugouts or in bivouacs. Natu- 
rally, the ideas of the authors—both poetic and 
musical—are not always original. However, 
along with the large number of more or less 
standard songs there are some that reveal true, 
original talent. But the main thing in all of 
this is the tremendous urge towards creation, 
the colossal artistic energy that seeks an outlet 
in this manner. 
Regular Composition Classes 
The Union of Soviet Composers, jointly with 
the Central Red Army Club in Moscow, re- 
solved to encourage and support the musical 
efforts of our soldier-composers. For nine 
months now regular classes in composition 
have been held in the Moscow Composers’ Club 
for Red Army men and officers who come to 
Moscow. None of them ever studied music 
systematically before and even now they can 
devote to it only those brief hours in which 
they are free from their military duties. The 
students have a varying degree of musical 
knowledge yet there has grown up a more or 
less constant nucleus of composers—men and 
officers working under the direction of Dmitri 
Shostakovich, Boris Shekhter, Eugene Mess- 
ner, and others. Among these frontline com- 
posers we can already recognize many with dis- 
tinctive traits of musical talent, such as Major 
Nikolai Poreiko, Lieutenants Eugene Makarov 
and Anatole Arsky, young Sergeant Dmitri 
Alexeyev, privates Yurii Palomsky and D. 
Gorsky. The classes lay principal stress on 
the practical aspect: the analysis and correc- 
tion of original compositions. Information on 
musical theory, harmony, polyphony and the 
history of music is imparted to the amateur 
composers as it were in passing. The peda- 
gogical method in use here is peculiar in that 
every member of the composers’ group has his 
own individual plan of study determined upon 
by his musical interests as well as by his level 
of knowledge. 
(Continued on page 33) 





Incongruities in Opera 

(Continued from page 6) 
matters worse the brazen din soon grows deaf- 
ening. Is it credible that Verdi would have 
written that beautiful counterpoint of two fine 
melodies heard toward the end of the scene if 
he had been definitely certain that the one 
played by the band would so overwhelm the 
one given out by the orchestra as to render it 
virtually inaudible? To ask the question is to 
answer it, since Verdi was above everything 
else a practical man of the theater. 


NAY, more! Can anyone imagine that he 
4 would have gone to the trouble, in order 
to create an Egyptian illusion, to call for those 
famous long trumpets if he had been content at 
the same time to countenance modern brass 
instruments at the very foot of those pyramids, 
which in over 40 centuries were. never to look 
down on the like of? 

So where, we repeat, is the conductor or the 
stage director with the courage to remove this 
band to the back-stage invisibility where it be- 
longs, thereby restoring the musical balance to 
something like what Verdi obviously had in 
mind? We may, indeed, lose the occasional 
sight of bandsmen wearing un-Egyptian eye- 
glasses and playing from printed notes. But 
who shall deny that the ear will be solaced 
by this ocular deprivation? 


December 25, 1944 











What They Read 20 Years Ago 








One of the Last Photographs of Gia- 

como Puccini Before the Composer's 

Death. He Is Shown with His Son, Read- 
ing Over the Score of "Turandot" 


with 





Why Not Take It to Heart? 

Ernest Newman, the distinguished Britisher 
now writing for the Evening Post, has repeat- 
edly taken the Metropolitan to task for permit- 
ting singers to launch arias directly at their 
audiences from positions unnecessarily close to 


the footlights. 
1924 


Wise Crack 
When Arthur Middleton of the Metropolitan 
Opera was asked recently tf he did not think 
jazz was very original, he replied: “No, abo- 
riginal !” 
1924 


Starving Musical Composers! 

Puccini left his entire estate of 20,000,000 
lire (approximately $300,000) to his son An- 
tonio. To his wife he left a life interest in half 
the accumulated estate and half the royalties 
from his music. The latter comes to about 
800,000 lire a year. 

; 1924 


We Might Like It Again 

Metropolitan restores “La Juive” after four 
years. Opera in which Caruso made his final 
appearance, given with Martinelli in Caruso 
role and Florence Easton in the title-role which 
she sang on Caruso’s final night in opera. Léon 
Rothier, Charlotte Ryan and Ralph Errolle sing 
other roles. 


1924 


Now, Come! 

It seems that Beniamino Gigli’s name is pro- 
nounced in many different ways, not the least 
ridiculous of which being “Giggly”, which is 
no laughing matter ! 

1924 


_________ f{JSJCAL AMERICA for December, 1924 —— 


Left: Boris Piastro 
(Who Died in 1921), 
With His Sons, Both 
Violinists: Josef, the 
Elder; Mishel, the 


Younger 


Right: Jascha Heifetz 
the Master, 
Leopold Auer 











The Kneise! Quartet: Franz Kneisel, William Willeke, Louis Svecenski 


and Hans Letz 





A Worthy Celebration 

The centenary of the composition of the carol 
“Silent Night” is being celebrated in Germany 
although six years too late. The music, thought 
for many years to be the work of Michael 
Haydn, brother of Josef. is now known to have 
been composed by Franz Gruber, a village 
organist. 
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Musica Americana 


NEW peace anthem has just been written by Edwin Franko Goldman, 
A and published by Mills Music. Inspired by the verses of Frank Vree- 
land, Dr. Goldman wrote “as simple a tune as possible, within easy range 


of the average voice”... . 


Maurice Eisenberg was to lecture on Dec. 20 at 


the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on the emotional aspects of musical 


performance as related to the physical and instrumental, 
the instrument and the player. 


points, the composition, 


and illustrations on the cello were to be adjuncts. 


Theadora Lynch 


TH poreeeniaaannt 


Town Hall recital on Jan. 6... 
singing role in Paramount's “Lost 
Week-End” and will concertize be- 
ginning March 12 in Le Grande, 
Ore., under NCAC management. 

Commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Ecole 
Polytechnique of France, Marcelle 
Denya sang the American and 
French anthems at a dinner in the 
Waldorf Astoria on Dec. 11. The 
soprano was heard at Skidmore Col- 
lege on Nov. 29 and on Dec. 16 a 
benefit for the United Seamen’s Rest 
Home in Peapack, N. J. On Dec. 7 
she substituted for a colleague at 
the last moment in the Debussy- 
Ravel Festival at the Museum of 
Modern Art for the American Re- 
lief for France, Inc. ... Ida Krehm 
has been giving weekly December 
broadcasts in the “America’s Art- 
ists” series over WOXR. 

Scheduled this season for appear- 
ances in 16 states and five in Que- 
bec and Ontario, John Sebastian be- 
gan his tour recently under Haensel 
and Jones management. He is a 
harmonica virtuoso and his reper- 
toire covers the classic and modern 


from three view- 
Moving pictures 
The cellist will give his 
has just completed a 
literature, including novelties of his 
own composition. The son of a 
Philadelphia banker. Mr. Sebastian 
intended to be a diplomat, but re- 
turned to his life-long hobby, the 
harmonica, when professional en- 
gagements proved successful. 
December dates for Josef Piastro, 
violinist, include appearances at Ft. 
Monmouth, Ejisvold Rest Camp in 
Katonah, N. Y., and a Victory Con- 
cert at the Brooklyn Museum on 
Dec. 31 with Joseph Adler as ac- 
companist. ... Ima de Martino sang 
Mimi in two November perform- 
ances of “La Boheme” in Syracuse 
and Utica. ay 
Playing her own compositions 
among others, Jeanne Therrien, 
Leaventritt Award winner, was heard 
at the National Association for Com- 
posers and Conductors concert on 
Nov. 19 and previously gave a con- 
cert for the Red Cross at Camp 
Shanks, N. J. She will appear at 
State Teachers College in Paterson. 
N. J. on Jan. 17 and her award ap- 
pearance with the Philharmonic is 
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on Jan, 28. ... Eleanor Knapp, con- 


tralto, and Frank Richards, baritone, 
will sing in “Trovatore” under Ar- 
turo di Filippi in Miami on Jan. 4 
and 5. Mr. Richards had a six 
months tour in Europe for the USO, 
and has been engaged by the San 
Carlo Opera. 

During their tour which begins in 
January, the Dudley-Maslow-Bales 
Dance Trio will have a temporary 
change in personnel, Sophie Maslow 
not appearing because of the arrival 
in the near future of her baby. She 
will be replaced by Freda Fiier, who 
has been in Hollywood making a 
film and who will come East to join 
the trio. . . . Several Christanas en- 
gagements are scheduled for Artiss 
de Volt, harpist, in and around Bos- 
ton. On Jan. 9 she will appear with 
her sister in Dayton, O. and on 
Feb. 8 at Stat@ Teachers College, 
Geneseo, N. Y. On Feb. 14 she will 
assist Helen Alexander at a Times 
Hall recital and has her fourth re- 
turn engagement at St. Margaret’s 
School in Waterbury, Conn., on 
Feb. 17. After recitals in the South, 
she will return in May to New 
England. 

Having completed a series of Red 
Cross and USO appearances, Maxine 
Dorelle, soprano, has been engaged 
to sing the part of Juno in the 
Cheryl Crawford and Margaret 
Webster revival of “The Tempest” 
scheduled to open Dec. 26 in Phila- 
delphia, and in Boston and New 
York in January. 


Traubel Begins 
Ann Arbor Series 


ANN Arsor, Micu.—The sixty-sixth 
annual Choral Union Series opened 
with a concert by Helen Traubel. 
The Beethoven, Schubert and Strauss 
groups contained the most beautiful 
lieder singing heard in Hill Audi- 
torium in many years. Miss Traubel’s 
dramatic powers were revealed in the 
Mascagni and Wagner excerpts and 
popular appeal was clinched in the 
final modern group. Coenraad V. Bos 
not only gave fine accompanyment, but 
offered a fine solo group which included 
works by Rachmaninoff and Mendels- 
sohn. Also scheduled for November 
was the Cleveland Orchestra with 
Fritz Kreisler and Simon Barere. 

Charles A. Sink, President of 
the University Musical Society, an- 
nounced that the annual Christmas 
performance of MHandel’s “Messiah” 
was to take place in Hill Auditorium 
on Dec. 17. The University Choral 
Union and Symphony was to be led 
by Hardin Van Deursen, with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Ellen Osborn, so- 
prano; Mary Van Kirk, contralto; 
Hardesty Johnson, tenor; Gean Green- 
well, bass, and Frieda Op’t Holt 
Vogan, organist. .. Mi. G. 





Portia White Makes 
St. Louis Debut 


St. Lours—Portia White, Negro 
Contralto, was heard in her first local 
recital at the Kiel Auditorium on 
Oct. 10. Her program was most in- 
teresting and she showed a rich, sensi- 
tive and very flexible voice. Arpad 
Sandor gave a faultless accompani- 
ment and a good sized audience was 
most responsive. Margit Bokor and 
Richard Bonelli were the stars in a 
two weeks’ engagement of “The Waltz 
King” at the American Theater. Miss 
Bokor, as usual, was charming and 
delighted everyone with her singing. 
The Strauss music was most capably 
handled. 

The Mel-Harmonic Club, under the 
direction of Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum 
gave their nineteenth annual public 
concert at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium on Oct. 2. 

Alfred Fremder, pianist, opened. the 
Concordia Lyceum Course with a 
recital of familiar masterpieces. 

a. Wi: C. 





Desi Halban 
Signed by Judson 


Desi Halban, soprano, daughter of 
Selma Kurz, celebrated Viennese 
singer of several decades ago, has 
been signed by the concert manage 
ment of Arthur 
Judson, Inc., di- 
vision of Co- 
lumbia Concerts 
for the season 
of 1945-46. Miss 
Halban arrived 
in this country 
in 1942 preceded 
by great critical 
acclaim from 
the continent, 
where she has 
sung under such 
notable conduc- 
tors as Felix 
Weingartner, 
Willem Mengelberg, Sir Henry Wood 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

In this country Miss Halban has 
been featured in a radio series over 
NBC, has been soloist with the New 
Jersey and Scranton Orchestras, and 
has appeared in concert throughout 
the East and Canada. In February 
she will sing with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, and in December 
she will be soloist in’ Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” in Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Desi Halben 





Tennessee Music Clubs 
Elect New President 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—At at recen/ 
meeting of the Tennessce State Fede- 
ration of Music Clubs, Mrs. Roscoe 
C. Clark was elected president. Mrs. 
Clark has, for the past five years, been 
the very successful president of the 
Beethoven Club of Memphis, which 
brings the annual civic concert series 
of four events. to Memphis. The 
Beethoven Club is also very active in 
developing the talents of its younger 
members. Bot. TF. 
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Traubel Soloist 
In Detroit 


Other Artists Appear 
With Symphony Under 
Krueger’s Baton 


Detroir—The Detroit Symphony 
continues its augmented 1944-45 sea- 
son with capacity and near-capacity 
houses and with assistant conductor 
Valter Poole assuming more and 
more vital duties on the podium, in 
support of Karl Krueger, musical di- 
rector. 

Raya Garbousova, cellist, was solo- 
ist at the Oct. 26 concert, and played 
Boccherini’s Concerto and Tchaikoy- 
sky‘s “Rococco” Variations. Roy 
Harris’s Symphony No. 3, Vaughan 
Williams’s Fantasy on a Tallis Theme 
and “Ruralia Hungarica” by Dohnan- 
yi completed the program. 

An all-Rachmaninoff program Oct. 
28 found Mr. Poole handling the or- 
chestral line for the Concerto No. 3 
with Simon Barere at the piano. Mr. 
Krueger conducted the Second Sym- 
phony. 

On Nov. 2, Helen Traubel literally 
took the audience by storm with three 
songs by Beethoven. “Die Trommel 
Gerthret” proved so popular that it 
had to be repeated. She also sang 
excerpts from Wagner’s “Twilight of 
the Gods”. Wagner’s “Magic Fire 
Music”, “Forest Murmurs”, and 
Beethoven’s “Coriolan’” Overture and 
Eighth Symphony rounded out the 
evening. Two days later Mr. Krueger 
and the symphony played a program 
for servicemen at the Selfridge Field 
Army Air Base near Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. 

Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B flat 
minor was performed by Alexander 
Brailovsky with Mr. Poole on the 
podium on Nov. 9. Mr. Krueger led 
the 110 piece orchestra in Symphony 
No. 1 by Sibelius as the other half of 
the program. Armistice Day found 
Mr. Brailowsky again the piano solo- 
ist, this time in Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Concerto. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony also was played. 

Fritz Kreisler gave a memorable 
performance of Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto in D Nov. 16, which met 
with tribute from audience and orches- 
tra alike. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
6 and Rossini’s “Cenerentola” Over- 
ture formed other portions of the con- 
cert, which found a packed house in 
attendance. A similar crowd of 5,000 
persons heard Jeanette MacDonald 
Nov. 19. She sang Gounod’s “Jewel 
Song” and the Waltz from “Romeo 
and Juliet”, Delibes’s “Filles de Ca- 
dix” and Victor Herbert’s “Badi- 
nage”. The Orchestra alone pre- 
sented Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave 
Overture, and the Symphony in D by 
Franck. SeyMouR KAPETANSKY 





Menuhin Gives 
Detroit Recital 


Bidu Sayao and Nino Martini 
Sing Joint Program — Quartet 
Performs 


Detrroit—Masonic Auditorium Con- 
certs have featured Yehudi Menuhin 
and Metropolitan Opera singers Bidu 
Sayao and Nino Martini. Just back 
from a tour of overseas army camps, 
Mr. Menuhin played a violin-piano ar- 
rangement of Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in E minor and an effective sonata 
by Georges Enesco, one-time mentor 
of Menuhin. Beethoven’s Sonata in 
D also was played, as well as a series 
of shorter numbers, including Kreis- 
ler arrangements, and the “Danse 
d’Alma”, dedicated to Menuhin and 
performed with him by its composer, 
the violinist’s accompanist, Adolph 
Baller. The recital took place Nov. 6. 

Main contributions by Miss Sayao 
and Mr. Martini included portions of 


“Traviata” and “Bohéme” and each 
featured solo numbers on the so-called 
popular side. Milne Charnley accom- 
panied the singers, whose program ran 
smoothly enough considering that Mr. 
Martini, on very short notice, replaced 
Richard Crooks, who was indisposed. 

Earlier events in the Masonic Audi- 
torium series were appearances by the 
Ballet Russe and the Don Cossacks. 

Two Detroit pianists have been 
heard under the auspices of the De- 
troit Artists Series. Leone Hahnke, 
pupil of Artur Schnabel and Jose 
Iturbi, played sonatas by Beethoven. 
Brahms and Mozart. Under the same 
sponsorship, Evelyn Gurvitch pre- 
sented a keyboard recital Noy. 22. She 
played numbers by Schumann, Scar- 
latti, Chopin and Debussy. 

The Detroit Music Guild presented 
its first Chamber Music Evening of 
the season Nov. 1. The Philharmonic 
String Quartet, composed of four De- 
troit Symphony members, violinists, 
Otis Igelman and James Barrett; vio- 
list, Florian Wittmann, and cellist, 
Raymond Hall, gave sound perform- 
ances of Haydn’s Quartet in D and 
Mozart’s in E Flat, K428. ee 


All Star Series 
Begins in Atlanta 


Jepson and Melton Give Joint 
Recital, Menuhin Appears, 
“Traviata” Performed 


_AtLanta.— The All Star Concert 
Series opened its season, topping all 
former records with a capacity house 
in the Municipal Auditorium sold to 
season-ticket subscribers. With added 
chairs in various sections of the audi- 
torium and on the stage, single ticket 
buyers have pushed the attendance 
record up to 5,750. The Atlanta Mu- 
sic Club sponsors the series and Mar- 
vin McDonald is the manager. There 
are eleven major attractions in com- 
bination in the set of eight concerts. 

Helen Jepson and James Melton in 
joint recital were the opening attrac- 
tion on Oct. 12; followed on Nov. 1 
by the Charles L. Wagner production 
of “La Traviata” with Nadine Con- 
ner, Armand Tokatyan and Mack 
Harrell, in the leading roles, and Ga- 
briel J. Simeoni conducting. The au- 
dience for both the recital and the 
opera demonstrated its approval and 
enjoyment. 

Yehudi Menuhin was accorded an 
ovation at his recital on Nov. 18. He 
magnificently played his characteristic 
program of Beethoven, Vieuxtemps, 
Enesco, Baller, Sarasate, Kreisler, 
Novacek and Saint-Saéns. Appearing 
later on the series will be Ezio Pinza, 
Rudolph Serkin, the Philadelphia Ar- 
chestra with Helen Traubel as solo- 
ist, the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra with Robert Casadesus as solo- 
ist, and the Ballet Theater. 

Mr. McDonald also offers a set of 
attractions, not on the series. 

Jose Iturbi gave the opening recital 
on this set on Nov. 26. Mr. Iturbi’s 
performance of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin and Ravel pleased 
the serious musicians while the 
“Blues” and “Etude in Boogie-Woo- 
gie Style’ of Morton Gould carried 
the high-school age youngsters into 
screams and cheers of delight. 

HeteN Knox SPAIN. 





Pinza Heard 
In Syracuse Recital 


SyrAcusE.—The Morning Musicals, 
Inc., presented Ezio Pinza in a recital 
at the Lincoln Auditorium of the Cen- 
tral High School, on the evening of 
Nov. 20. The Metropolitan bass was 
heard in an elaborate program, com- 
prising arias and songs by Handel, 
Da Gagliano, Hahn, Bruneau, Mar- 
tini, Holmes, Huhn, Griffes, Carpen- 
ter, Levitzki, Zandonai, Verdi and 
others. Gibner King was Mr. Pinza’s 
accompanist. 
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interesting one both uiherently and as 
an example of “advanced” musical 
thought of its time. It deserves more 
frequent hearing. H. 


Jorge Bolet, Pianist 


Jorge Bolet, young pianist, who is a 
first lieutenant in the Cuban army and 
at present assistant Military Attache 
at the Cuban Embassy in Washing- 
ton, gave an extraordinarily vital 
concert in Carnegie Hall on _ the 
evening of Dec. 8. He played Haydn’s 
Andante and Variations; Bach's 
“French” Suite in E; Brahms’s Han- 
del Variations and Fugue; a Chopin 
group; the interesting Sonata No. 2 
by Norman Dello Joio, who acknowl- 


edged the hearty applause; and four 
sections of Ravel’s ‘“Tombeau de Cou- 
perin”. 

Some pianists woo the instrument ; 
others ride it high with spurs and 
whip. It is to this latter group that 


Lieut. Bolet allied himself during most 
of the recital. In the Haydn Varia- 
tions and in the Forlane of the Ravel 
Suite, he proved that he can produce 
a liquid tone and phrase sensitively, 
when he wants to. And his interpre- 
tation of the Chopin Ballade in G 
minor had an heroic sweep which re- 
created that much-abused work and 
made it fresh and vital. But in the 
hectic speed of the Courante, Bourree 
and Gigue of the Bach suite and the 
rhythmless rush of the Prelude to the 
Ravel work, Mr. Bolet let his fingers 


run away with his judgment. His 
performance of the Brahms Varia- 
tions, fine as it was, suffered from a 
lack of imagination in the quieter, 
more introspective sections. One 
missed the Sehnsucht, the haunting 


melancholy of the music. 

Mr. Dello Joio has written a stren- 
uous, noisy, strongly-wrought sonata 
and Mr. Bolet played it exhilaratingly. 
Especially impressive was the slow 
movement, in which wide-flung chords 
build to a tremendous climax over a 
repeated bass, dying away to a sombre 
postlude. The first and last move- 
ments provide a formidable work-out 
for the pianist, but Lieut. Bolet took 


them in his stride most brilliantly. 
The audience recalled him many 
times. ; 


Jan Cherniavsky, Pianist 


Jan Cherniavsky gave a piano re- 
cital in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 9 which was devoted to a group 
of Bach transcriptions, Beethoven's 
Sonata “Appassionata”, and a Chopin 
group comprising the Nocturne in D 
flat, Op. 27, No. 2; seven etudes; two 
mazurkas; and the Polonaise in A 
flat, Op. 53. Mr. Cherniavsky played 
during most of the afternoon in what 
used to be characterized as the grand 
manner; that is, with a bold, orches- 
tral range of sonorities and with em- 
phasis upon finish, speed and brilliance 
of execution. In the Bach transcrip- 
tions he attempted an approximation 
of the organ, and he charged through 
the Beethoven sonata scattering notes 
right and left like a warrior on the 
field of battle. Nevertheless, the most 
musically satisfying performances 
were those of the Chopin pieces, such 
as the Nocturne, in which the pianist 
abandoned his strenuous tactics and 
played with a limpid tone and grace 
of phrasing which were doubly grati- 
fying after the thunderous sounds 
which had preceded. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic. 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 

A splendid program, superlative 
artistry and a heartening response 
from the public distinguished Joseph 


Szigeti’s violin recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 11, with 
Harry Kaufman as pianist. Most of 
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the music was 
familiar. After 


new or relatively un- 
playing Brahms’s So- 
nata in D minor and the Grave and 
Fugue from Bach’s A minor Sonata 
for violin alone, Mr. Szigeti proceed- 
ed to Stravinsky’s, Duo Concertant, 
composed in 1932 but still unequalled 
in its handling of the sonorities of 
piano and violin in the light of mod- 
ern musical technique ; a first-rate new 
Sonata in D, Op. 94, by Prokofieff, 
which had its premiere at this con- 
cert; a “Chant-poéme” by Khachatu- 
rian, dedicated to the Caucasian bards ; 
“Burcomb County (N. C.)” bv Ernst 
Bacon; “How Old Is Song?” by Hen- 
ry Cowell, with the composer at, or 
literally, in, the piano; the Shostako- 
vich Polka from “The Golden Age” 
arranged by Grunes; and Joseph 
Achron’s “Stempenyu” Suite, played 
in memory of the composer, who died 
last year. Many of these works have 
been dedicated to Mr. Szigeti, as well 
they might be, considering how su- 
perbly he plays them. 

The new Prokofieff Violin Sonata 
is fresh, beautifully wrought and the- 
matically inventive music; and _ inci- 
dentally a great relief after the sterile 
piano sonata of last season. In the 
finale comes one of those smashing 
rhythms, evocative of a peasant dance, 
at which the composer is so good. Mr. 


Szigeti and Mr. Kaufman plaved it 
irresistibly. Even more of an achieve- 
ment was their performance of the 


revolutionary Stravinsky piece, which 
calls for a new conception of both in- 
struments. Nostalgia was the keynote 
of both the Khachaturian and the Ba- 
con works; and Mr. Cowell’s music 
blends the harp-like swept chords of 
the piano with the violin most in- 
geniously. After an exciting perform- 
ance of the Achron suite, Mr. Szigeti 
added a generous list of encores. 
among them an excerpt from “Pe- 
truchka”, transcendently played. 


Nadia Reisenberg, Pianist 


Nadia Reisenberg gave her first re- 
cital of the current season on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 11 before one of the 
largest audiences the Town Hall has 
housed in recent weeks. The popular 
pianist was very warmly received. 
Her program ranged through a’ vari- 
ety of works that brought a little of 
something for almost every taste. 
There was an Air with Variations by 
Handel, Schumann’s F sharp minor 
Sonata, Chopin’s “Barcarolle”, Noc- 
turne in E flat (not the “Nursery 
Governess” one but the second num- 
ber of On. 55) and his Tarantella: 
also an “Etude-Tableau” and a couple 
of Preludes by Rachmaninoff, “Mouve- 
ment Dansant-Gai”’, by Victor Babin. 
and a Toccata and Contradance by 
Prokofieff. In the bargain, there were 
encores. 

There is little to add at this late 
stage to what has repeatedly been 
said of Miss Reisenberg’s playing. It 
is no secret that the slant of her tal- 
ents and the nature of her technique 
make her a more satisfying exponent 
of modern compositions which profit 








Nadia Reisenberg Joseph Szigeti 


by an exuberant approach and a dis 
tinctly percussive touch than of works 


like Schumann’s great sonata which 
ask for a wider range of color and 
a subtler poetry of imagination. For 
this reason the spirited artist was 


heard to best advantage in pieces lik« 
those of Prokofieff. It would be un 
just, however, to overlook the deftness 
and clarity distinguishing her per 
formance of the Handel Variations, 
particularly the concluding Presto. 


P. 
Mildred Waldman, Pianist 


Mildred Waldman, pianist, appeared 
in a recital at the Town Hall th 
evening of Dec. 5. Miss Waldman 
comes from Chicago and has already 
been heard in New York, though not 
in a solo function of this nature. She 
addressed herself in the present case 
to a program made up of Bach’s C 
minor Partita, Beethoven’s ‘“Wald- 
stein” Sonata, a couple of Intermezzi 
and the B minor Rhapsody of Brahms 
and pieces by Bloch, Prokofieff and 


Dohnanyi. 

The lady exhibited in these various 
works plenty of assurance and no end 
with 


of zest. But the persistence 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Dorothy Kirsten 


Dorothy Kirsten Signed 
by Metropolitan Bureau 


Dorothy Kirsten, soprano, will be 
under the exclusive management of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Di- 
vision of Columbia Concerts, Inc., for 
the season 1945-46. Vice-president F. 


C. Schang will handle her engage- 
ments. 
Miss Kirsten, who recently con- 


cluded a successful engagement with 
the City Center Opera in New York, 
will open the Detroit Civic Opera sea- 
son on Jan. 24, as Violetta in “La 
Traviata”. She has also been re-en- 
gaged by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony for Jan. 18 and 19, 
when “Prairie”, a work for quartet 
and orchestra, will haye its first per- 
formance. 

Born in Montclair, N. J., this young 
American artist had had some experi- 
ence singing on radio programs when 
she was brought to the attention of 
Grace Moore. After an audition, and 








as a protégée of Miss Moore, she 
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she studied 


where 
with Adolfo Pescia, who was Gigli’s 


sailed for Italy, 
instructor. Upon her return to this 
country, she made her operatic debut 
with the Chicago Opera Company. 

On the air, Miss Kirsten has ap 
peared with all of the outstanding mu- 
sical radio shows, such as Cities Servy- 
ice, Coca Cola, RCA Victor, Fire- 
stone and Telephone Hours. 





Boston Enjoys 
Varied Recitals 


Horowitz, MacDonaldand 
Others Heard — New 
Works Offered 


Boston.—An outstanding piano re- 
cital was heard on Dec. 3 when Anita 
Davis-Chase presented Vladimir Horo- 
witz. With Service Men and Women 
on the stage, and Symphony Hall 
filled to the top-most balcony seats, 
the Russian pianist gave a perform- 
ance which transcended anything yet 
heard from him. The program con- 
tained the Bach-Busoni Toccata in C, 
Schumann's Arabesque, Prokofieft’s 
Sonata No. 7, Czerny’s Variations on 
the Aria “La_ Ricordanza”, two 
Etudes from Op. 10 and the Waltz 
No. 2 from Op. 34 by Chopin, Sam- 
uel Barber’s “Excursions”, Op. 20, 
and the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 6. 

In Symphony Hall Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, soprano, assisted by Collins 
Smith, pianist, literally “packed 
them in”. Miss MacDonald has a 
tremendous drawing power over her 
screen admirers who turn out by the 
thousands to see her as well as hear 
her. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, and Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist, gave a concert in 
Symphony Hall recently. The singer 
was in excellent voice and offered a 
program of songs and arias by Gluck, 
Bach, Handel, Schubert, Cilia, Rach- 
maninoff, Ireland, La Forge and 
O’ Hara. 

Mr. Fuchs also came in for a good- 
ly share of applause. Frederick 
Schauwecker was a competent ac- 
companist for Mr. Crooks, and Fred- 
erick Waldmann gave the violinist 
admirable assistance at the piano. 


Szigeti Plays 


The eminent violinist Joseph Szig- 
eti gave a recital in Jordan Hall 
which traversed the Franck Sonata, 
Stravinsky’s Duo Concertant, a first 
performance of Prokofieff’s Sonata in 
D, Op. 94, and the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. Mr. Szigeti brought forward 
all the best points of the new music. 
Harry Kaufmann at the piano offered 
some remarkable performances of dif- 
ficult piano scores. 

Alexander Borovsky, pianist, ap- 
peared in Jordan Hall, where he 
roused an unusual amount of enthus- 
iasm. His program included _ the 
Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
and “English” Suite in G minor, 
Prokofieft’s Second Sonata, a pair of 
Rachmaninoff works, the Chopin 
Scherzo No. 3 and some Liszt, includ- 
ing the Etude Transcendente No. 10. 

One of the surprises in the Boston 
pianistic world was the recital of 
young Rudolf Firkusny in Jordan Hall 
on Dec. 8. His technical equipment 
is amazing and his musicianship is far 
in advance of his years. His program 
opened with the Bach Toccata in C 
minor, and proceeded to the Mozart 
Variations on a Minuet by Duport 
(K. 573), the Chopin Sonata Op. 58, 
a first performance in Boston of a 
Fantasy and Rondo by Martinu, 
Three Czech Dances by Smetana and 
that same composer’s dashing Etude 
de Concert. 

The Boston Civic Symphony, under 
its new conductor, Paul Cherkassky, 


gave its first concert of the season in 
Jordan Hall, offering a program which 
included the Bach-Abert Prelude and 
Fugue; Schubert's “Unfinished”: the 
“Gymnopédies” by Satie-Debussy ; and 
the “King Christian” Suite by Sibelius. 
Mr. Cherkassky is a first violinist of 
the Boston Symphony and a musician 
of proven ability. 

One of the very enjoyable concerts 
of this season was that of the Boston 
Conservatory String Quartet, which 
offered the Haydn Quartet, Op. 64, 
the Gliére Quartet, Op. 2, Frank 
Bridge’s arrangement of an_ Irish 
Melody and Louis Gruenberg’s alle- 
gro con spirit from his “Four In- 
discretions”, Op. 20. In the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Boston String Quar- 
tet was heard in the Victory Concerts 
Series. 

The Stradivarius Quartet opened a 
series devoted to Mozart. The assist- 
ing artists upon this occasion were A. 
Sprague Coolidge, viola and Willem 
Valkenier, first horn of the Boston 
Symphony. The Budapest Quartet 
gave its only Boston concert in Jordan 
Hall before an audience which com- 
pletely filled the auditorium. The pro- 
gram _ included Quincy Porter's 
Quartet No. 7. 

In the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
Yehudi Menuhin appeared in the series 
sponsored by the ‘Boston Morning 
Musicales, by which the Boston School 
for Occupational Therapy benefits. 
Mr. Menuhin was assisted by Adolph 
Baller at the piano and played an 
exacting program of music by Beetho- 
ven, Lalo, Bartok and Saint-Saens. 

In honor of Arnold Schoenberg's 
seventieth birthday, a committee of 
the department of music of Harvard 
University presented a concert in 
Sander’s Theatre recently. An _ or- 
chestra of Boston Symphony players 
under Richard Burgin, the soprano, 
Norma Farber, the pianist Edward 
Steuerman and a speaker, Floyd Wor- 
thington, offered the program, which 
included the String Quartet No. 2, 
Op. 10, performed by a string or- 
chestra and soprano; the “Ode to 
Napoleon Bonaparte” for string or- 
chestra, speaker and pianist; and the 
“Verklaerte Nacht” for string 
chestra. The Ode was repeated. 

GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 


or- 


Jeanette MacDonald 
Ends Record Tour 


After three much heralded and en- 
thusiastically received performances 
as Juliet with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, Jeanette MacDonald resumed 
her heavily scheduled concert tour. 
Miss MacDonald’s tour, her fifth, was 


sold out weeks in advance, and as 
usual, she broke a number of box 
office records. Admirers came from 


many states around each concert city 
—by bus, train, and some, even hitch- 


hiking. 
Among cities on the singer’s list 
were Grand Rapids, Pittsburgh— 


were she drew an audience said to be 
equal only to the those that gathered 
to hear Caruso and Galli-Curci—- 
Washington, Detroit and Springfield, 
Mass. 

At the conclusion of her tour, Miss 
MacDonald left for her home where 
she will discuss a projected moving 
picture with Ernst Lubitsch. She has 
also had an offer from Mike Todd 
to star in a Broadway production of 
a Victor Herbert operetta. 


Latonia Barnett Sings 
In Kansas City Recital 


Kansas City.—Latonia Barnett, 
soprano, assisted by the Carl Douglas 
String Quartet, appeared in a recital 
at the Nelson Gallery of Art on Oct. 
29. The program offered contrasting 
songs, beautifully sung. The Kansas 
City active alumnae chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota gave a recital in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art on Nov. fs 
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Lazzari, Ramfis; Richard Manning, 
the Messenger; and Maxine Stellman, 
the Priestess. Mr. Baum sang son- 
orously, if not always on pitch, and 
Mr. Warren was «ua imposing Amon- 
vocally and visually. Emil 
Cooper again conducted. S. 


asro, 


Artists Booked 
For Mexico City 


George M. Dalrymple reports that 
already he has signed for appearances 
in the Bellas Artes, Mexico City, next 
season Eloise MacDonald, lyric sop- 
rano; Adelaide Van Wey, contralto, 
(her second season); Ross Pratt, 
Canadian pianist; Mark Wollner, 
violinist, and Dr. Felix Gunther, lec- 
turer. 

Miss MacDonald appeared in the 
role of Musetta in “La Bohéme,” with 
the New Orleans Opera Co. Nov. 25th 
and 26th. William Wymetal staged and 
directed their production of “Faust.” 


Teresa Stern, pianist, pupil of 
George Halperin, was presented in 
an informal recital in Mr. Halperin’s 
studio on the evening of Oct. 17. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
which she employed a hard, brittle 
touch and an almost unrelenting and 
inflexible dynamic drive gave her 
playing a monotonous, insensitive qual- 
ity largely incompatible with range or 
poetry of mood. The high finger tech- 
nique and the peculiar bounding wrist 
action she affects proved advantageous 
to music like the Capriccio in Bach’s 
Partita but considerably less so when 
applied to the very different problems 
of the Beethoven sonata. And Miss 
Waldman merely skimmed the sur- 
faces of Brahms’s Intermezzo, Op. 
116, No. 2, or the fourth one of Op. 
/0. 

She was, nevertheless, cordially wel- 
comed by a good-sized audience. P. 


Rudolf Firkusny, Pianist 


Rudolf Firkusny, who is one of the 
most gifted young pianists now before 
the public, gave an exhilarating recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 13. Everything that he played 
intensely conceived, sometimes too iri- 
tensely, and it all bore the mark of an 
extraordinary musical _ intelligence. 
There are pianists who play Mozart's 
Phantasy in C minor (K. 396) with 
more delicacy and roundness ; but very 
few indeed who reveal so clearly its 
majesty. Haydn’s Sonata No. 25 was 
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After a Piano Re- 
cital for Which He 
Donated His Ser- 
vices, Jose  Iturbi 
Samples the Frost- 
ing of the Cake He 
Gave to Mayor La 
Guardia Celebrating 
the First Anniver- 
sary of New York's 
City Center, with 
Paul Moss and New- 
bold Morris Looking 
On. It Was Also the 
Mayor's Birthday and 
the 15th Anniversary 
of Mr. Iturbi's First 
Appearance in the 
United States 





























































delightfully crisp and clear ; once again, 
Mr. Firkusny played with full realiza- 
tion of its harmonic boldness and range 
of expression. 

Perhaps the finest achievement of the 
evening, however, was his performance 
of Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata. It 
was a finely balanced interpretation, 
despite its terrific tenseness and speed. 
Mr. Firkusny’s rhythmical instinct, 
which places every accent with a seem- 
ing inevitability, stood him in good 
stead in the sonata. What stood out 
was his grasp of the structure of each 
movement as a whole, and his imagi- 
native conception of the music. Bohu- 
slay Martinu’s Phantasy and Rondo 
was a little disappointing, but it 
provided Mr. Firkusny with a splendid 
show piece. There are beautiful pas- 
sages in the work, but also far too 
much padding and more sound effects. 
The composer and the performer were 
heartily applauded. 

The rest of the program consisted of 
four Chopin Etudes and a Polka and 
Furiant by Smetana. Mr. Firkusny’s 
Chopin was too intellectual. He 
missed much of the sensuous subtlety. 
the melancholy charm and nuance of 
the music, though his performances 
were always sensitive as to phase and 
dynamics. This will doubtless change 
with the years, for he is a true musi- 
cian as well as a brilliant virtuoso, and 
his passionate sincerity is a quality all 
too rare among his contemporaries. 

S. 


Robert Kitain, Violinist 

Robert Kitain, violinist, appeared in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 
5, offering, with the assistance of Val- 
entine Pavlovsky, the Bach-Kreisler 
Prelude in E, Brahms’s Sonata in D 
minor, the Paganini Concerto in D, <z 
Sonatine by Francaix = shorter 
works by Szymanowsky, Falla, De- 
bussy and as a closing number, Strav- 
insky’s “Danse Russe” arranged by 
Dushkin. Mr. Kitain was at his best 
in the Paganini as his tone was more 
sure here than elsewhere. The Brahms 
was less interesting. The Francaix 
was well done. y 


Herta Glaz, Contralto 

Herta Glaz, Vienna contralto, of- 
fered a notably well balanced program 
at her Town Hall recital on the even- 
ing of Dec. 10. Two Bach airs, “Mein 
glaubiges Herz” and “Komm’, siisser 
Tod,” were followed by four early 
English songs, by John Dowland, 
Robert Jones and John Bartlet, and 
a Schubert group, and then came two 
groups by Darius Milhaud, the “Melo- 
dies Populaires Hebraiques” and the 
“Catalogue de fleurs’”’, and, finally, De 
Falla’s six “Canciones Populares 
Espagfioles.” 

To all of these songs the singer 
brought the keen musical discernment 
and the discriminating sense of style 


that she has shown on other occasions, 


and by skillful adiustment of relative 
dynamics she achieved compensation 
















for the lack of great natural volume 
of tone in projecting her well-con- 
sidered artistic conceptions with vital 
effect. The five Schubert songs were 
sung with especially communicative 
significance, while the old English 
songs were invested with apposite 
mood and charm, after an effectively 
substantial beginning with the Bach 
airs. The understanding and sympathy 
brought to the Milhaud and DeFalla 
songs further attested the recitalist’s 
versatility. Admirable accompaniments 
were provided by Paul Ulanowsky. C. 


José Iturbi, Pianist 


In observation of the first birthday 
of the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama, José Iturbi donated his 
services on the evening of Dec. 11, with 
proceeds going to the Center. His 
program includes two Sonatinas of 
Scarlatti, the F major Sonata of 
Mozart, Beethoven’s ‘“Appassionata’”’ 
Sonata and Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini. Before the sec- 
ond half of the program, a birthday 
cake with one candle was brought on 
the stage and Mayor LaGuardia, who 
was also celebrating his own birthday, 
spoke at some length about the City 
Center. 

Mr. Iturbi’s treatment of the Scar- 
latti and Mozart left nothing to be de- 
sired. In the fast movements, which 
he took at breakneck speed, every note 
was perfectly distinct. His interpreta- 
tion of the “Appassionata’” was mag- 
nificent, and the fantastically difficult 
Paganini Variations were child’s play 
for him, the octaves in glissando sound- 
ing as clear and distinct as simple 
scales, and looking as easy. Bringing 
the program to a close were Chopin’s 
“Fantasie. Impromptu” and B_ flat 
minor Scherzo and Morton Gould’s 
“Blues” and “Etude in  Boogie- 
Woogie Style”. The two Gould num- 
bers were interesting, but seemed to 
fall a little flat after the great Scherzo. 
Nevertheless, they elicited enthusiastic 
applause and shouts for “more boogie- 
woogie”. Mr. Iturbi obliged with a 
repetition of the Etude and added other 
encores. ; 
Rose Dirman, Soprano, and 
Viadimir Dukelsky, Pianist 

The second of two interesting pro- 
grams of “unfamiliar music, old and 
new”, was offered in the Times Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 10 by Rose 
Dirman, soprano, and Vladimir Dukel- 
sky, pianist and composer, familiar to 
the Broadway world as Vernon Duke. 
Programs of this sort are often more 
impressive on paper than they are in 
performance, but Miss Dirman and 
Mr. Dukelsky had obviously devoted 
care and study to everything they did. 
To hear so many different styles and 
types of music in the course of one 
recital is something of a jolt, but that 
is just what music-lovers need, every 
now and then, for the good of their 
souls. 

On this occasion the artists per- 




























Hertha Glaz Rudolf Firkusny 







formed four works by Michael Caven 
dish, sixteenth century madrigal com 
poser; songs from Schumann's 
“Faust” music, Dvorak’s “Spectre’s 
Bride” and Fauré’s “Pénélope” 
“Waldsonne” and “Erwartung” by 
Schonberg; “Die Nachtigall” and 
“Sommertage” by Alban Berg; songs 
by Abramsky, Alexandreff, Nietchaiefi 
and Schwartz; Mr. Dukelsky’s Thre« 
Chinese Songs; Hindemith’s “Echo” 
“In the Woods” by Paul Bowles; and 
“The Ballyhoo Zoo” by Elie Sieg- 
meister. To range so widely and 
penetratingly through the vast litera- 
ture of neglected songs is a musical 
service of the first order. Let us hope 
that other singers will include some of 
this regrettably unfamiliar music on 
their programs, now that Miss Dir 
man and Mr. Dukelsky have given the 
impetus. 


The Drozdoffs, Pianists 


Vladimir Drozdoff, pianist, with his 
son, Paul and his daughter, Nathalie, 
both also pianists, gave a joint recital 
in the Times Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 7. The elder Mr. Drozdoff began 
the program with a sonata of his own 
composition. This was followed by 
Liszt’s “Weinen, Klagen” Variations 
and a Bach Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor played by Paul Drozdoff. Miss 
Drozdoff then played the Beethoven 
Rondo in G and the Schumann Toccata 
in C. ‘ladimir Drozdcff was later 
heard in the Chopin B flat minor 
Sonata, Paul Drozdoff offered works 
by Rachmaninoff and Scriabin and 
Miss Drozdoff, pieces by Debussy and 
Liszt. It was an evening of interest 
ing piano playing and was highly ap 
preciated by the audience. N. 


Jennie Tourel Sings 
For New Friends 


If Jennie Tourel has ever sung 
more gloriously than she did at the 
session of the New Friends of Music 
in the Town Hall the afternoon of 
Dec. 10 the present listener, who has 
heard her repeatedly, cannot recall the 
occasion. This time it fell to her to 
carry the chief burden of a program 
devoted for the larger part to songs 
by Ravel and Debussy, mostly of un- 
common technical difficulty and inter- 
pretative exaction. The easiest of 
them—Debussy’s comparatively early 
Baudelaire lyrics “Le Balcon”, “Re- 
cueillement” and “La Mort des 
Amants”——have perhaps at no time 
been so matchlessly sung in this city; 
the other and even subtler creations, 
Ravel’s Mallarmé poems “Soupir”, 
“Placet Futile’ and “Surgi de la 
Croupe et du Bond”, and his “Chan- 
sons Madécasses” have never been so 
incomparably treated in the experience 
of the present writer. 

Mme. Tourel had the benefit of ad 
mirable instrumental porn tina 
like John and Mildred Wummer. flut- 
ists, Harold Freeman and Eric Simon, 
clarinetists, the Gordon String Quartet 
and the surpassing pianist, Erich Ite a 
Kahn. However, to credit the we 
graced ‘mezzo- soprano with the Wen’ § 
share of the day’s honors is not in the 
least to belittle the work of her asso- 
ciates. If Mme. Tourel were never to 
sing another note she could point to 
this single achievement as perhaps tie 
supreme artistic peak of her carect. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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GREEN Bay, Wisc.—With the ap- 
pearance of Thomas L. Thomas, bari- 
tone, the Green Bay Civic Music As- 
sociation opened its 1944-45 season of 
Civic Music. This season, which prom- 
ises to be the best so far, has an 
interesting variety of events scheduled : 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists; Argentinita and her 


Spanish Ensemble ; Romolo de Spirito, 
tenor ; 


Nathan Milstein, violinist. 
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Arrau Plays 
Milwaukee Recital 
Chicago Symphony Gives Two 
with 
Uninsky as Soloists 


Concerts Echaniz and 


MILWAUKEE.—On Nov. 8 the Civic 
Concert Association presented the 
famous Chilean pianist, Claudio Arrau. 
Mr. Arrau opened his program with 
the Rondo in D major by Mozart fol- 
lowed by the Beethoven “Moonlight” 
Sonata which was played in a most 
masterful manner. His marvelous 
technic and poetry were most evident 
in’ numbers by Chopin, Debussy, 
Ravel, Albeniz, Granados and Liszt. 
Many encores were called for and 
given most gracefully. 

November brought to our city two 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony. 
The one on Nov. 6 had José Echaniz 
as guest artist. He played the Rach- 
maninoff Concerto, No. 2, in C minor. 
The concert opened with the Bach 
Concerto for String Orchestra fol- 
lowed by the Sinfonia for Double Or- 
chestra by Johann Christian Bach, 
and closing with “La Mer” by De- 
bussy. The next concert on Nov. 20 
introduced a new pianist to Milwau- 
kee, Alexander Uninsky, who was a 
surprise and a delight. Most of the 
evening was given to him and the 
audience would have liked more. Mr. 
Uninsky is a most talented artist and 
much will be heard from him in the 
future. The Orchestra under Hans 
Lange opened with the Symphony in 
E flat by Johann Stamitz and closed 
with “Don Juan” by Strauss. Mr. 
Lange gave the artist splendid accom- 
paniment for both his numbers. 

An interesting recital was given at 
the Pabst Theater by Witold Mal- 
cuzinski, the Polish Pianist. His pro- 
gram was well known numbers by 
Franck, Beethoven, Debussy, Scria- 
bine and Chopin. It was sponsored by 
the Diana Gaylen Workshop. 

ANNA R. RosINnson 


Pinza Presented by Omaha’s 
Tuesday Musical Club 

OmMAHA.—Ezio Pinza, Metropolitan 
Opera basso, appeared Nov. 9 under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club at Central High School Audi- 
torium. A capacity audience was most 
enthusiastic in it’s response to a pro- 
gram of unusual significance, in which 
Mr. Pinza’s voice was heard to the 
greatest advantage. Hardly less com- 
mendable was the artistic work of 
Gibner King, accompanist. 


E. L. W. 


Pinza and Tibbett 
Sing in Memphis 


Wagner Production of “Travi- 
ata” Is Immensely Enjoyed— 
College Gives Recitals 

MempHis. — From the artists who 
have already appeared here, it is evi- 
dent that the quality of this year’s 
musical season will be superior to that 
of the last. Outstanding so far was 
the appearance of Ezio Pinza, Metro- 
politan Opera bass, in recital presented 
by the Beethoven Club which manages 
the Civic Concert Series. The su- 
preme artistry of this singer delighted 
a capacity audience in a program of 
Italian arias, French and English 
songs with the assistance of Gibner 
King, accompanist. 

Earlier, I. L. Meyers had brought 
Lawrence Tibbett to Memphis. Mr. 
Tibbett was greeted by many enthusi- 
astic admirers. His marvelous diction 
and artistry were present as ever, but 
the voice and the breath have suf- 
fered through his recent illness. 

Late in October Martha Angier, 
Inc., brought to Memphis the Charles 
L. Wagner production of “La Travi- 
ata” which turned out te be one of the 
finest operatic evenings enjoyed here 
in many a year. The principal roles 
were beautifully sung by Nadine Con- 
nor, Armand Tokatyan and Mack 
Harrell. 

Charming Patrice Munsel, colora- 
tura soprano, was presented by I. L. 
Meyers on Nov. 14. Her personal 
charm and well handled voice were 
much enjoyed. 

Important in the musical life of the 
city has been the series of recitals pre- 
sented this fall by the faculty members 
of the Memphis College of Music. 
These have included piano recitals by 
Myron Myers, Virginia Lowery and 
Lois Maer, a violin recital by Florence 
Knox, song recital by Virginia Mo- 
reno Sledge, soprano, and a program 
of modern sonatas for clarinet and 
piano presented by Burnet C. Tuthill, 


and Miss Lowery. B..r rt: 


Steber Sings for 
Enlarged Atlanta Club 


Atlanta Music 
Club, Mrs. James O’Hear Sanders, 
president, opened its season with Ele- 
anor Steber in recital on Nov. 8. Fol- 
lowing Miss. Steber’s program a 
“Back-Stage” party was given by the 
club, honoring the singer, her accom- 
panist, James Quillian, and the club’s 
500 new members. 

The club has doubled its member- 
ship this season and was forced to 
move from the small auditorium at the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club to the more 
spacious locale of the Erlanger Thea- 
ter. It now boasts a membership of 
more than 1,200. 

Argentinita and her 


ATLANTA. — The 


ensemble of 


dancers and instrumentalists were 
presented on this series Nov. 14. 


They were accorded sensational ap- 
plause. Later in the season the club 
will present Gregor Piatigorsky, the 
Lener String Quartet and William 
Kapell. 

The club also has a series of eve- 
ning musicales given by local artists. 
Henry Cowell, composer-pianist, was 
chosen as guest artist to open this 
series in October. On Nov. 7, Har- 
riet Hirsch and Esther Kahn Taylor 
were heard in a two-piano recital. 
They were most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded for their very excellent per- 
formance. The program included 
works by Bach, Mozart, Pinto, Rach- 
maninoff, Milhaud and Saint-Saens. 
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Karl Zapf Plays in Washington 
WaASHINGTON.—Cpl. Karl Zapf, 
pianist, was presented by the Pan 
American Union on Nov. 5 in a 
concert of music of the Americas in 
the series of Sunday afternoon pro- 








servicemen, 
employees and the general public. 


grams tor government 

Corporal Zapf has studied under 
Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowsky and 
Edwin Hughes. Since he has been 
in the Army Cpl. Zapf has devoted his 
free time to concert appearances in 
the larger eastern cities. 


T. M. 
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and balance as well as eloquently ex- 


pressive. 
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PIANIST OPENS 


LAuREL, Miss.— The Community 
Concert Series opened here on Dec. 
6 with a highly successful recital by 
Dalies Frantz, pianist. Three other 
concerts scheduled to follow this 
season are by: Draper and Adler, 
Jean Watson, and tie Bary Ensemble. 


enn 


St. Louis Hails 
Varied Recitals 


Anderson, Ballad Sing- 
ers, Francescatti and 
Jones Are Heard 


St. Lours.—Marian Anderson ap- 
peared at the Kiel Opera House on 
Nov. 27 in her annual recital, under 
the auspices of Entertainment Enter- 
prises, Inc. As usual, the large audi- 
ence was responsive to the great art 
of this singer. After a group of old 
English classics came Schumann Lie- 
der, songs in English, an aria by 
Halévy and Negro Spirituals, to which 
many encores were added. Franz 
Rupp accompanied superbly. 

The American Ballad Singers made 
their first local appearance on Nov. 
24 as a part of the Principia Concert 
and Lecture Course, appearing before 
a large audience in Howard Hall. 
[hey appeared the following evening 
at the Arthur Morey Field House, 
Elsah, Ill., for the Principia College 
Students. 

A Civic Music League audience was 
thrilled by a violin recital by Zino 
Francescatti at the Kiel Opera House 
on Nov. 28. Collaborating in the suc- 
cess was his accompanist Emanuel 
Bay. Theodore Charles Jones, young 
Negro baritone, gave a recital at Kiel 
Auditorium Assembly Hall No. -3 on 
Nov. 8. H. W. C. 


John Kyes Expands 
Sullivan’s “Cox and Box” 


_WoRCESTER.- The Worcester County 
Light Opera Club gave the first per- 
formance on Dec. 8 and 9, of “Cox, 
Box, and the Widow” in Clark Uni- 
versity’s Atwood Hall. It was a revi- 
sion of the original score by F. C. 
Burnand and Arthur Sullivan. John 
F. Kyes was collaborator for the 
book, with ten new musical selections 
by William C. Steere. 

Six of the musical numbers by 
Sullivan were retained and the li- 
bretto was augmented by three female 
and one male role, and a woman’s 
chorus. 
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LAUREL SERIES 


This is the second season offered 
in Laurel, nationally known as “Amer- 
ica’s 100% Chemurgic City.” 

All of the artists have been well 
received and it is believed that a firm 
foundation for Community Concerts 
is being established here. 


eeennsnagienineentyt 


The narrative continuity has been 
skilfully maintained by Mr. Kyes in 
spite of considerable deletion as well 
as the addition of much new dialogue. 
The lines are sparkling, and the situ- 
ations are lucidly and convincingly 
portrayed. It is delicious comedy. 

Mr. Steere has given much new 
spice to the musical score. The Sul- 
livan extracts are unmistakable and 
are interspersed among some particu- 
larly graceful and singable melodies 
by the Worcester composer. The in- 
fluence of Johann Strauss and Franz 
Lehar may be detected, but the origi- 
nality and merit of the Steere score 
is unquestioned. It certainly sent the 
audience home humming. The cast, 
orchestra, conductor and various tech- 
nicians gave the new work a per- 
formance of distinction. 

RAYMOND Morin 





English Version of “Martha” 
Performed in Omaha 


OmauHA.—The Omaha Association 
for Opera in English, Thea Moeller- 
Herms, director, made its first ap- 
pearance of the season at Joslyn Me- 
morial on Oct. 29th. An uncut ver- 
sion of Flotow’s “Martha” was very 
creditably given by a cast which in- 
cluded Katherine Graham, Eloise Jet- 
ter. Henry Cook, Robert DeVaughn, 
William Seymoure, Charles Yohe 
Jean Mengedoht, Mary Ann O’Sulli- 
van, Ar Czerwinski and Lillian 
Christensen, and a chorus of thirty 
well trained singers. Helen Gerin 
Lang and Alabelle Hunter played the 
accompaniment. Bi. Le. 


. 


Hampton Musical Society 
Celebrates Anniversary 


Hampton, Va.—The Musical Art 
Society of Hampton Institute, founded 
in 1919 by Dr. Nathaniel Dett, com- 
poser and conductor, is celebrating its 
25th anniversary this year. First art- 
ist to appear on the society's series 
this season was Dorothy Maynor on 
Oct. 20. Other events scheduled are 
appearances by the Don Cossacks, the 
National Symphony, Zino Francescatti 
and Mia Slavenska and her group of 
dancers. 


Providence Hears 
Boston Orchestra 


Operas, Chamber Music, 
Choral Group and Ballet 
Are Presented 


PROVIDENCE—The concert calendar 
for the present season is more exten- 
sive than any in recent memory. Rich- 
ard Burgin, associate conductor, led 
the Boston Orchestra in the absence 
of Dr. Koussevitzky, at the opening 
concert on Oct. 17. Beethoven's 
“Eroica”, Schuman’s “Prayer in 
Time of War” and Rimsky’s “Tsar 
Saltan” Suite made up the list. At 
the second concert Leonard Bernstein 
appeared as guest conductor, and San- 
roma as the soloist in the Brahms 
Concerto in D minor. Perhaps the 
most satisfying part of the program 


was the Shostakovitch Symphony 
No. 5. 
Vocal music has dominated the 


Community series up to the present. 
Alexander Kipnis, bass, accompanied 
by Wolfgang Rose, sang on Nov. 15. 
His projection of the Catalogne aria 
from “Don Giovanni” and the Waltz 
Scene from “Der Rosenkavalier” were 
good theater as well as fine music. 

Bruna Castagna, contralto, with 
Walter Bright at the piano, gave the 
second program of the series on Dec. 
5. The large audience heard a noble 
voice beautifully controlled in arias 
from “Carmen” and “Samson and Da- 
lila” and a varied selection of songs. 

At the museum of the School of 
Design, the Musical Art Quartet got 
the chamber series well under way 
with programs on Oct. 22 and 29. 
The first included works by Villa- 
Lobos, Samuel Barber and Beethov- 
en. The second featured compositions 
by Miaskovsky, Haydn, and Franck. 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, pian- 
ist, was featured in the Quintet of 
Dvorak when the Roth Quartet ap- 
peared in the Museum on Nov. 5. 
Continuing the series, Alexander 
Schneider, violinist and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichordist, gave a recital 
of music by Bach, Mozart and Cou- 
perin on Nov. 26. 

Beginning its 10th season, the New 
England Opera Company, directed by 
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Colette d’Arville 


Colette d’Arville, concert and oper- 
atic soprano, died at her home in 
New York on Dec. 16, after a long 
illness. She was 42 years old. 

Born at Dax in Southwestern 
France near the Pyrenees, she came 
to the United States in 1929, making 
her first operatic appearance in this 
country as Carmen in Trenton, N. J., 
in 1931. In 1943, she sang the title-role 
in Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” with the Newark Opera As- 
sociation. She had given recitals in 
the Town Hall in 1931, and later at 
the Biltmore and the Plaza Hotels. 
When Marshall Petain was received 
at the City Hall in 1931, she sang 
the Marseillaise. She returned to 
France in 1940 and lived for a time 
at her county place near Paris but left 
just before the Nazi invasion and 
made her way to Unoccupied France 
and later came back here. Her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Emile Cescosse are still 
living in Dax. 
Enrichetta Pisani 

Enrichetta Pisani, mother of Arnold 
Pisani, New York concert manager, 
sister of Gaetano Merola, conductor 


of the San Francisco Opera, and 


Danilo Sciotti, staged “Lucia di Lam 
mermoor” at the Auditorium of tl 
School of Design on Nov. 19. Agat 
Borzi sang the title role and othe 
principals were Lucy Regine, Pa: 
quale Fortunato, and Claudio Frigeri 

The Connecticut Opera Associatic 
featured Robert Weede in the leadi: 
part of “Rigoletto” on Oct. 29. Gil 
was sung by Doris Marinelli. 

The Brown and Sharpe Glee Clu 
directed by William C. Heller, assist- 
ed by Helen Chadwick Blanchard and 
Ellen Kirk, gave a bright, enjoyabk 
program in the Faunce House Thea 
ter on Nov. 12. The undergraduat 
students of Brown and Pembroke gave 
a recital on Noy. 26. The Creativ 
Dance Guild, Gertrude Kurath, direc 
tor and principal dancer, drew a larg« 
audience for its program entitled 
“Amigos” on Dec. 3. 

Among other events was a recital 
by Jose Iturbi on Nov. 14; an evening 
of the dance by Argentinita and her 
company at the same theater on Noy. 
8; and a recital by Margaret Woos- 
ter under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Chapter of the Guild of Organ- 
ists in Alumnae Hall on Oct. 23. 
ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


Romberg Will Make 
Third Tour 


The concert division of the William 
Morris Agency will direct an exten- 
sive cross-country tour by Sigmund 
Romberg, assisted by a concert orches- 
tra and an ensemble of solo artists, 
beginning in late February. This will 
be the third Romberg tour booked by 
the Morris office, the original having 
set a precedent that had resulted in 
opening up the serious concert field 
for semi-popular music attractions. 

James Davidson, head of William 
Morris concert activities, has booked 
the Romberg orchestra for 12 weeks 
solidly, the tour covering 23 states: 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Mary 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississipppi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, West Virginia and New 
York. 


Mr. Romberg’s musical, “Up in 


Central Park,” will be produced in 
the near future on Broadway by Mike 
Todd 


aunt of Armando Agnini, stage-direc- 
tor, died in hospital in New York on 
Dec. 9. She was 74 years old. The 
wife of Adolfo Pisani, New York 
surgeon, she was born in Naples in 
1870. Mrs. Pisani came to the United 
States in 1900, and had made her home 
in New York ever since. 

Lewis Montefiore Isaacs 

Lewis Montefiore lawyer, 
composer and patron of music, died 
at his home in New York on Dee. 12. 
He was 66 years old, and a native of 
New York. 

Mr. Isaacs was .always much in- 
terested in music. He was secretary 
of the MacDowell Association and the 
Musicians Foundation and was one of 
the backers of the American National 
Orchestra founded and conducted by 
Howard Barlow in 1923. He _ had 
studied composition with MacDowell 
and had published a number of works 
in the smaller forms. He was for 
many years treasurer of the now d 
funct Beethoven Association. 


Isaacs, 


Clarence Kohlmann 
PHILADELPHIA. — Clarence Kol 
mann, organist, pianist and composé 
died at his home here on Dec. 1 
He was born in Philadelphia about 5) 
years ago and studied under Philip 
Goepp and Maurits Leefson. He was 
organist for many years at the Aud:- 
torium in Ocean Grove. He composed 
two operettas, numerous organ work 
sacred songs and Gospel hymns. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

have had several performances. 
Katherine Garrison Chapin (Mrs. 
Francis Biddle) wrote the stirring 
words for both. Both poems tie in 
with the anti-Jim Crow ballad: 
“Give me some democracy to de- 
fend.” 

“They Lynched Him on a Tree” 
was done at the Stadium in June 
1940, in New York. Rodzinski con- 
ducted it with the Schola Cantorum 
and a Negro choir. The jazz idiom, 
objected to by some critics, has been 
used in it as a serious means of 
expression. Here again is Still’s 
religion coming to the fore. He be- 
lieves that the music of his people, 
simple and direct, can be used in 
modern composition to express the 
aspirations of a-new race just as the 
Spirituals were used in pre-Civil 
War times. The final page of the 
score carries the composer’s “Hum- 
ble Thanks to God, the Source of 
Inspiration.” 

John Barbirolli commissioned 
“Plain Chant for America” to be 
played at the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Centennial. Mrs. 
Chapin wrote this poem too. Mr. 
Barbirolli conducted the “Plain 
Chant” from London on the 1944 
Thanksgiving broadcast when 
Churchill spoke. 

He likes to work with his hands, 
as scoring and work under pressure 
in the studios has forced him to 
seek relaxation. He has made a 
huge streamlined wooden locomo- 
tive and a battleship that catapults 
an aeroplane, for his youngest son. 
An older son is in radio and tele- 
vision, making his home in Jamaica. 


Concentration Plus 


Still’s reading just at present, is 
on gardening and the newest chemi- 
cal fertilizers. His concentration on 
anything that interests him at the 
moment is wonderful to contem- 
plate. When Edwin R. Embree’s 
book “Thirteen Against the Odds” 
came out with a chapter on William 
Grant Still, the composer ripped 
open the package and sat down to 
read with his mind still on garden- 
ing. Soon he looked up at his wife 
with a puzzled expression saying, 
“I don’t see anything about me 
here. This is about the very best 
way to raise sweet potatoes.” He 
was deep in the chapter on George 
Washington Carver. 

The present struggle for world 
democracy is closely bound, in 
Still’s mind, with the struggle for 
democracy at home in which his 
race is engaged. When the League 
of Composers commissioned short 
works for orchestra observant of 
some phase of the war, Still wrote 
the fequiem, }-n Memoriam: The 
Coloted Soldiers Who Died for 
Democracy.” His thoughts turned 
to the fact that the first American 
soldier was a Negro. 

He is well aware of the gaps in 
the colored man’s own character 
which make the way difficult, having 
suffered much at the “hands of his 
people. His effort is to help them 
build with all people a common cul- 
ture. He believes the Negro art and 
music, the native wisdom and in- 
genuity of his race, can contribute 
to an ideal-social and political order. 

In his living room are paintings 
and sculpture, by Sargent Johnson, 
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The Composer—William G. Still 


With His Son 


Adrian Tucker Portanova and Tom 
Craig. The sculptors always give 
him clay to model when he sits for 
them and say he would make a 
potter if he were not so busy with 
his music, his gardening, and his 
toy-making. 

In Panama, Music Week 1944 
was marked by a Still Festival. 
From Europe comes news of Still’s 
music conducted by Mr. Barbirolli 
and Rudolph Dunbar. The last to 
be heard over the air was the Poem 
commissioned by Cleveland’s Sym- 
phony Association. But the opera 
to be given at the New York City 
Center is the climax of his achieve- 
ments to date, at least in his mind. 
That is characteristic of Still. What- 
ever he is doing at the moment 
is the most important of all his 
years. 





Jepson and Melton Sing 
In Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A joint con- 
cert by Helen Jepson and James Mel- 
ton, Dec. 5, and an earlier recital by 
José Iturbi packed the city auditorium 
as the Holiday Season got under way. 

The Jepson-Melton team proved a 
happy combination. Their lyric voices 
blended beautifully and the good look- 
ing pair pleased the eye as well as the 


ear. Their program included duets 
from “Manon”, “Faust” and “La 
Bohéme”, excrepts from “Porgy and 
Bess”, numbers from “Oklahoma”, 
arias and folk songs. 

Mr. Iturbi gave a masterful per- 


formance in a program consisting of 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Morton Gould’s 
“Etude in Boogie Woogie Style” and 
“Blues”. He received an ovation from 
both devotees of the classics and the 
bobbysox crowd. 

Following the recital when music- 
ians and regular concert-goers sought 
to congratulate the artist on his bril- 
liant playing they found that several 
hundred boogie-woogie fans had 
stormed the stage door and had been 
admitted at Iturbi’s personal request. 
The pianist, beaming, did not leave the 
wildly excited crowd until he had 
signed all slips of paper and photo- 
graphs. L. M. C. 


Indianapolis Symphony 
Acclaimed in New Bedford 


New Beprorp, MAss.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony, under Fabien Sevit- 
zky, was heard recently in the High 


School Auditorium. The program 
contained Berlioz’s “Roman Carni- 
val” Overture, Haydn’s Symphony, 


“La Chasse”, the Prelude and Fugue 
by the actor, Lionel Barrymore, and 
the Fifth Symphony of Shostakovich. 





The capacity audience greeted Mr. 
Sevitzky and his orchestra with much 
enthusiasm and the conductor found it 
necessary to add two encores to the 
regular list. These were Johann 
Strauss’s “Voices of Spring” and 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever”. 





Duo-Pianists Heard 
in Rochester 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
Appear — Kostelanetz Is 
Guest Conductor 


ROcHESTER.—Guy Fraser Harrison 
conducted the Rochester Philharmonic 
Nov. 9 with Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff duo-pianists, as solo- 
ists, at the Eastman Theatre. The 
program consisted of Handel’s Over- 
ture No. 1 in D, Mozart’s Concerto 
for two pianos in E flat, Symphonic 
Dances by Rachmaninoff, Concerto for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra, by Bobu- 
slav Martinu, and Ernest Schelling’s 
“Victory Ball’. The Rachmaninoff 
Symphonic Dances were heard in 
Rochester for the first time, and 
proved entrancingly beautiful, with 
Mr. Harrison giving them a_ very 
spirited performance. The duo-pian- 
ists played the two concertos brilliant- 
ly, with expert accompaniment by the 
orchestra. They and Mr. Harrison 
received prolonged applause. 

The Philharmonic played on Nov. 
30 under Andre Kostelanetz. The 
program included Mozart’s overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro”, Haydn’s 
Symphony in G, “Porgy and Bess” a 
Symphonic Picture, and  Franck’s 
Symphony in D minor. Mr. Kostel- 
antez won a very cordial response 
from the big audience. 

The Philharmonic was heard on 
Dec. 7, under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
who dazzled the big audience with a 
superb performance. He brought the 
orchestra to heights of performance 
previously unsurpassed. The program 
comprised the Academic Festival 
Overture by Brahms, the same com- 
poser’s Symphony No. 3, Diamond's 
Rounds for Strings, a “first” for 
Rochester, and Rachmaninoff’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, No. 2. 
The soloist was José Echaniz. 

Paul White conducted the Civic 
Orchestra on Nov. 5, in a Pop con- 
cert. A first Rochester performance 
of his latest work, “Lake Placid 
Scenes”, was played. On Nov. 12, 
the orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison, 
conductor, had as guest soloist Harry 
Stockwell, star of “Oklahoma!”. 


Ballet and Opera Seen 


The Ballet Theatre was presented 
on Nov. 17 and 18. The ballets for 
the first night were “Swan Lake”, 
“Fancy Free’ and “Graduation Ball”. 
On Saturday night they were “Tally- 
Ho”, “Pillar of Fire” and “Princess 
Aurora”. Tamara Toumanova was 
the star of both evenings. 

The San Carlo Opera Company 
gave “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” on Dec. 1, and “Rigoletto” 
on Dec. 2. Owing to the big snow- 
storm, the attendance could have been 
more on both occasions, but the per- 
formances were excellent. Maria Di 
Marco, who sang Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria”, received a number of floral 
gifts from the audience. 

The Yella Pessl Trio was presented 
at Kilbourn Hall on Nev. 28, in the 


chamber music series. Miss _ Pessl 
was assisted by Ruth Freeman and 
Horace Britt. The program con- 


sisted of delightful old music, and the 
three artists each gave performances 
that were outstandingly beautiful. 
On Nov. 9 Lily Pons was presented 
by the Rochester Civic Music Associ- 
ation, in a song recital accompanied 
by Frank LaForge and assisted by 
Frank Versaci, flutist. 
John Jacob Niles, in a program of 





American folk music, entranced an 
audience at Kilbourn Hall on Novy. 14. 
he hall was full, and Mr. Niles was 
recalled for many encores. 

MAryY Ertz WILL. 


Baltimore Welcomes 
“The Barber” 


Karklin, Huberman and 
Varnay Are Presented 
At Peabody 


BALTIMORE—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company, Francesco Pe- 
losi, manager, gave the first of its 
series of operas at the Lyric Nov. 16, 
presenting a brisk moving performance 
of “The Barber of Seville” before an 
appreciative audience. Bruni Landi, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Hilde Reggiani, 
Carlo Morelli and Francesco Curci 
were in the cast. Guiseppe Bambo- 
schek conducted and gained excellent 
effects from the orchestra. 

Marina Karklin gave a recita! at 
the Peabody Conservatory Nov. 9 
with Justin Williams at the piano. 
The program included many examples 
of less known Slavic compositions. 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist with 
Boris Roubakine at the piano, in- 
augurated the Friday afternoon series 
of recitals at the conservatory Nov. 
10. The violinist gave a memorable 
reading of the Brahms Sonata in G 
and a dazzling exhibition of some 
shorter pieces. The second Friday 
afternoon program, Nov. 17, was pre- 
sented by Astrid Varnay, accompanied 
by Herman Weigert. The singer was 
effective in dramatic and lyric num- 
bers. The English group represented 
three American composers, Samuel 
Barber, Richard Hageman and Gus- 
tav Klemm, whose “September Day” 
was sung effectively. rR 


J J . 

Civic Concert Series 
. . 

Begins in Rochester 

RocHESTER—The Rochester Civic 
Music Association opened its concert 
series at the Eastman Theatre on Oct. 
20 with a recital by Alec Templeton. 
The studio was packed to the doors. 
The theater had “standing room only” 
a week later when Fritz Kreisler, with 
Carl Lamson at the piano, delighted 
another huge audience. The audience 
demanded many encores. 

The Gordon String Quartet played 
at Kilbourn Hall on Oct. 31, giving 


delightful performances of Mozart's 
Quartet in C, Ravel’s Sonata for 
Violin and ’Cello (a first time in 


Rochester), and Schumann’s Quartet 
in A minor, Op. 41. The audience was 
very cordial. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School, gave a lecture 
on “Emotional Expression in Music,” 
illustrating it himself at the piano, be- 
fore the Women’s Committee. of the 
Civic Music Association, in Kilbourn 
Hall on Oct. 31, preceding the annual 
tea and reception in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritz Reiner and Dr. Hanson. 


M. E. W. 


Freccia Conducts 
New Orleans Pops 


NEw ORLEANS—A large and 
demonstrative audience zestfully ap- 
plauded Massimo Freccia and _ the 


New Orleans Symphony at the first of 
its popular concerts held last night at 
McAllister Auditorium. The young 
and vital new conductor for the second 
time within a week proved both the 
high calibre of his musicianship and 
the judgment he used in the selection 
of his musicians, who gave his baton 
sensitive response. The orchestra as- 
sociation’s president, Lionel Adams, 
has big plans for the organization and 
is sparing no effort to bring them to 
a full realization of their talents. 


H. B. L. 
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There is no space available to dilate 
suitably on the myriad felicities and 
graces of her performances. Only a 
person of her sensitiveness and intui- 
tion can hope to penetrate as she did 
to the spiritual marrow of Ravel’s and 
Debussy’s lyric moods. For one lis- 
tener, at least, it will henceforth be 
impossible to hear the “Chansons 
Madécasses” or the Mallarmé poems 
without evoking the standards Mme. 
Tourel has now indestructably estab- 
lished. 

An English critic of long ago once 
declared in quaint phrase that the 
voice of Marietta Alboni had in it the 
suavity and richness of “corn, wine 
and oil”. Saving comparisons, there 
is something of a like smooth and 
warm voluptuousness in the tones of 
Jennie Tourel as they impinge upon 
the delighted ear today. Certainly, 
they appear to be taking on an even 
lovelier bloom and more sumptuous 
beauty. Moreover, it speaks volumes 


for the art of this singer that she 
held the audience in thrall for three 
such taxing lyric effusions in succes- 
sion. 

The concert concluded worthily with 
a delightful rendering of Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet in A in which the 
Gordon Quartet was beautifully sup- 
plemented by the masterly playing of 
the clarinetist, Ralph MacLean. P. 


Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, 
Cellist and Pianist 

Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, cellist 
and pianist, respectively, gave a recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 10. The program began with 

3ach’s Sonata in D major which was 
followed by that of Beethoven in C, 
Op. 102, No. 1, and in turn by Men- 
delssohn’s in D major. The program 
closed with Schumann’s Adagio and 
Allegro, Op. 70, originally intended 
for horn and piano. 

The work of both players was ex- 
cellent in every way and their en- 
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semble even, both as to tone and bal- 
ance, all of which went to make it an 
agreeable recital. The program was 
well balanced and it was well worth 
while to hear the Mendelssohn work 
once more. 


Debussy and Ravel Played 
For French Relief 


A festival of music of Debussy and 
Ravel was played at the Museum of 
Modern Art on Dec. 7 under the aus- 
pices of American Relief for France, 
Incorporated. Artists were the Guilet 
Quartet; Rene Le Roy, flutist; Mar- 
cel Grandjany, harpist; Augustin 
Dugues, clarinetist; Paul Ulanowsky, 
pianist, and Marcelle Denya, so- 
prano, substitute for Martial Singher 
who was unable to appear as sched- 
uled. 

The» Quartet drew great honor to 
itself playing Debussy’s thoroughly 
delightful “Quatuor a cordes” and 
Dances for Harp and Strings. Miss 
Denya essayed “Les Chansons de 
Bilitis” and “Le Noél des Enfants qui 
n’ont plus de maison” by Debussy and 
“Cinq Chansons populaires grecques” 
and “La Flite enchantée” of Ravel. 

The distinguished audience was 
warmly appreciative of the program 
which. closed with Ravel’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro. 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 


Two supreme examples of virtuos- 
ity, one 19th century, the other 20th, 
formed the nuclei of Artur Rubin- 
stein’s program at his second recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 10. Neither Liszt’s 
Sonata in B minor, nor Stravinsky’s 
piano solo version of episodes from 
“Petruchka” were conceived purely as 
show pieces, of course, but they call 
for technical powers of superlative 
degree: Equally fortunate in his con- 
ception of the works and in his mag- 
nificent performance of them, Mr. 
Rubinstein revealed amazing versatil- 
ity. His Liszt was grandiose, senti- 
mental, diabolic, by turns, and_ his 
Stravinsky biting, tragic and superbly 
clear and vital. After a lifeless in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, the rest of the 
program was pure joy. It included, 
besides the music mentioned, three 
Brahms pieces and works by Ravel, 
Prokofieff and Falla. Among _ the 
encores was Chopin’s Berceuse, ex- 
auisitely played, and Shostakoyich’s 
Polka from “The Golden Age”, a 
miracle of polished wit at the key- 
board. 


Nana Lewis, Soprano 


Nana Lewis, Negro soprano, who 
gave a recital towards the end of last 
season in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, re-appeared in the New York 
Times Hall on the evening of Dec. 
10, with Henry Smith at the piano. 
Mme. Lewis’s program, while interest - 
ing in itself, did not seem to be chosen 
with complete discretion. For instance, 
there is no reason whatever for a 
soprano to sing “Che Faro Senza 
Euridice”, nor did the result entirely 
justify the choice. More happy were 
Brahms’s. “Von Ewige Liebe” and 
“Mainacht”. Spohr’s treacly “Rose 
Softly Blooming” from the forgotten 
opera, “Zemire und Azor” displayed 
a good legato, and the indifferent vocal 
arrangement of Rubinstein’s over- 
sweet piano “Romance” was wel 
received, Why not some of Rubin- 
stein’s very beautiful and wrongfully 
neglected songs? A concluding group 
of Spirituals was well delivered. Mme. 
Lewis has a good voice and is in many 
ways a sensitive artist, which is a great 
deal to be able to say. N. 


Dorcey Smith, Pianist, 
Louise Behrend, Violinist 


Dorcey Smith, pianist, and Louise 
3ehrend, violinist, gave the second of 
a series of three recitals of music for 
violin and piano in the Times Hall on 


the evening of Dec. 12. Their pro- 
gram at this concert included a Sonata 
in A by Johann Christian Bach 
Mozart’s Sonata in B flat (K.454) 
Schumann’s Sonata in A minor, Op 
105; and Gabriel Pierné’s Sonata 
Op. 36. Y 


Dorothy Danzig, Pianist 


Dorothy Danzig, pianist, was hear: 
by a cordially disposed audience in a 
Times Hall recital the evening of De 
11. Her ambitious program offered 
sonata by Ernest Bloch, as well as 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight”, Bach’s ( 
minor Fantasy, two Schubert Im- 
promptus, a Chopin group and pieces 
by Debussy, Ravel and Khatchatou 
riam NV. 


Jakob Gimpel, Pianist 


Jakob Gimpel, who was heard at the 
Town Hall the evening of Dec. 13, is 
a pianist of the “objective” type. An 
outspoken technician, he favors sharp 
accents, loud sounds and a percussive 
touch. His playing is unfailingly 
clean, accurate and vigorously rhyth- 
mic and no one who has heard his 
octaves is likely soon to forget them. 

In consequence he is far more in his 
element when he addresses himself to 
things like Prokofieff’s thorny Seventh 
Sonata and to the showier Paganini 
Variations of Brahms (of which he 
gave both books) than he is in Bee 
thoven. Perhaps it was chiefly as a 
gesture of good musical breeding that 
he played the Rondo in G and the 
flat Sonata, Op. 31—of which last his 
performance was clear-cut and ex- 
tremely energetic but which (especial 
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Dance Is an Absolute 
Like Music, and Complete 
Within Its Own Terms 


By MARTHA GRAHAM 
As Told to Robert Sabin 


ANCE is an absolute like music. It is a 

direct experience, not a reflection of 

experience. Dance is not knowledge 
about something; it is knowledge itself. Born 
out of the depths of man’s inner nature, the un- 
conscious, it includes his whole experience, his 
whole history and being. It awakens in the 
spectator the dancer’s experience and memory 
of what has happened, whether it be yesterday 
or a thousand years ago. Like music, it is age- 
less, for it speaks completely in its own terms. 
A dance is a moment of passionate, completely 
disciplined action which communicates partici- 
pation to the nerves, the skin and the structure 
of the spectator. Form and substance, as in 
music, are functions of each other. 

Movement never lies. Everything that a 
dancer does, on the stage, tells the audience 
what he is. The development of a young dan- 
cer, therefore, involves his whole life and 
thought and being. Timing, precision, power 
and control to the dancer are passionate reali- 
ties, not matters of mere calculation or ingenu- 
ity. A dancer’s life is focused on the instant 
of execution. He must be able to concentrate 
everything upon a split second, to feel an in- 
tensity of attention which animates his whole 
being. Behind one perfect leap are hundreds 
of leaps over many years. The body must be 
so completely mastered that it becomes a per- 
fect instrument. Yet equally important for the 
dancer is the mastery of self,-the instinctive 
being, and the development of a passionate will. 
Only if he believes in what he is doing can a 
man move rightly. 


Ten Years Needed 


It takes ten years to build a dancer. The 
whole human body is involved in the complex 
process. Man is no longer the completely alert, 
coordinated being that he was ages ago, and 
the dancer has to recapture the intensity of 
physical awareness and action which were once 
necessary to life itself. First of all he has to 
rediscover the miracle of physical being. Breath- 
ing and walking are the basis of all dance. Just 
as in music the breath is the determinant and 
the life-giving element of the phrase, it is the 
dancer’s measure of expression. The contrac- 
tion and release of modern dance technique, 
which give pulse and flow to the body, are 
based upon the breathing process. They in- 
tensify the dancer’s and the spectator’s con- 
sciousness of the body’s vitality and beauty in 
maintaining life. And since every act and 
every experience of man, no matter how minute, 
are reflected in his physical being, the dancer 
must be equipped to express and to intensify 
these reactions. A great dance is literally as 
vell as figuratively “breath-taking,” because it 
makes the spectator feel in his own body the 
creative experience of the dancer in all its 
ffects. It is the concentration, the bodily econ- 
my, of the movement, not its speed or degree 
f violence, which produce this reaction. A 
ancer, like a composer, is really put to test by 
his slow movements. 

Amazing as it may sound, most young dan- 
cers have to be taught how to walk. Anyone 
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who has lived among primitive peoples, or seen 
films of them, must have noticed the beauty 
and dignity of their movement. A woman car- 
ries a basket or a jug of water on her head 
with wonderful nonchalance and grace. Even 
the small children in their games have the 
agility of animals. To them, the complete, free 
use of the body at all times is an instinctive 
thing. But in modern civilization many have 
lost this freedom and it must be restored to 
them. A natural walk brings into use the whole 
human foot, as the weight is shifted and as the 
flow of the movement passes upward through 
the body. It involves a perfect sense of bal- 
ance and complete physical coordination. The 
position of the shoulders, the arms and the 
head are all elements in the movement. Yet 
it must remain natural; it must express an in- 
stinctive control and economy. There are 
playful walks, ceremonial walks, walks of hope 
and walks of desperation, but all of them, 
whether they have an emotional connotation or 
not, call for an absolute awareness of the body. 
A few years ago, after watching a class of 
young students at an excellent school, one of 
the founders, a keen observer of dance, com- 
plained: “They all walk like ducks!” 


Avoiding Temptations 


By developing complete control of his body 
the young dancer will also overcome the temp- 
tations of sentimentality and romantic associa- 
tion which can vitiate movement. Just as a 
tone in music is conditioned by the texture and 
intent of the whole work, a movement in dance 
can have any one of a hundred significances. It 
must be learned and experienced for its own 
sake before it is really understood by the dan- 
cer. If every time that a student bends forward 
and extends his arms, for instance, he imagines 
that he is blessing the eafth, he is destroying 
the validity of his movement as an abstract 
means of expression. If every time the arm is 
raised, one can see an imaginary torch being 
waved, the visual association in the student’s 
mind is interfering with rather than helping 
his development as a dancer. 

Grace is strength. A perfect line or phrase 
in dance embodies in its serenity not only a 
flawless time sense but also a tremendous in- 
tensity. It must have the clarity, the gleaming 
precision of spun glass. Before a dancer can 





Technique Is Creative 
Process Which Involves 


Both Life and Thought 


attain to lightness, ease and delicacy he must 
have acquired the bodily strength and control 
to move with absolute spontaneity. To asso- 
ciate grace with weakness and flabbiness of 
movement is a fatal mistake for a student. Ef- 
fortlessness and relaxation are two words that 
require careful definition, if one uses them in 
a practical sense about dancing. If a movement 
looks facile simply because the dancer is per- 
forming a visual trick, to save himself effort, it 
is meretricious. A dancer must never think of 
relaxation as a slump of body and mind, un- 
pleasant to the eye and harmful to the person 
who indulges in it, 


Whole Body Developed 


Since dance is a function of the body and 
the spirit as an indissoluble unity, the dancer 
must have a comprehensive knowledge of his 
own physical structure. The inner as well as 
the outer muscles of the body must be developed 
and strengthened. The pelvic region and the 
other vital centers of the body are all integral 
parts of the dancer’s equipment. In moments 
of great stress the immediate expression of the 
physical or spiritual crisis comes in these cen- 
ters. One finds it reflected in the poetry of all 
ages. “Es brennt mein Eingeweide” (My en- 
trails burn) writes Goethe, and Emily Dickin- 
son says “After great pain a formal feeling 
comes.” 

There can be no guesswork in training a 
young dancer. The body must be slowly and 
carefully developed. Stretches and an_ inte- 
grated system of exercises on the _ floor 
strengthen the pelvic region, the torso and the 
inner muscles. Movements which later must 
flash like lightning have to be _ perfected 
patiently. Above all, the dancer must be con- 
scious at every second of what he is doing. His 
awareness and his control will determine the 
quality of his dancing. It is this arrest of 
movement which gives him his individuality. He 
must do everything as intensely, as concen- 
tratedly as if he were on a stage. Basic forms 
familiar to the musician are part of the dancer’s 
training. The canon, for example, can be as 
easily worked out in movement as it is in tone. 
A young dancer must study counterpoint and 
harmony in his medium just as a young musi- 
cian does. 


Technique Creative 


Modern dance technique is a creative process. 
The dancer learns how to develop and how to 
control his body, but at the same time he must 
find the meaning of dance in his own work and 
thought. The saying that “the style is the man” 
is actually true of a dancer. Each work that 
he produces calls for its own technical and 
psychological approach. Thére is literally 
nothing in human life which cannot be put into 
dance, just as there is nothing which cannot be 
transmuted into musical forms. Though it has 
become a part of the theatre, in the Western 
world, dance has never lost its significance as 
ritual: Movement, far more clearly and natur- 
ally than spoken language, can express the 
world of the subconscious, and those age-old 
memories which are latent in all human beings. 
Dance is not a reaction to life; it is life itself. 
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Music Educators 
Meet in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—1,000 delegates attended 
the two-day meeting Dec. 2 and 3 of 
the Illinois Branch of the National 
Catholic Music Educators’ Associa- 
tion, of which Harry W. Seitz is na- 
tional president. The conferences 
were held in the Dominican Convent 
and St. Philip Neri’s Church. The 
convention opened with solemn High 
Mass attended by Archbishop Samuel 
A. Stritch. A Sisters’ Choir of 100 
voices under the direction of Rey. 
Father Wm. J. Finn, was outstanding. 
Father Finn, the founder of the famous 
Paulist Choristers, gave several dem- 
onstrations of his choral teachings for 
the visiting delegates. Many music 
clinics were held during the two-day 
period and visitors were interested in 
the various exhibits. 

The Illinois State officers are Sister 
Catherine Genevieve, O. P. of St. 
Charles, executive secretary; Sister 
Mary Gregor, S. S. N. D., Chicago, 
and Mary Anderson, treasurer. 





University of Texas 
Extends Music Department 

Austin, Tex.—With the addition of 
new courses and new teachers the 
University of Texas department of 
music has begun its sixth year under 
the direction of Dr. E. William Doty, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts. 
Graduate work is being offered this 
year for the first time in all branches 
of music. Until this year, the de- 
gree of M.A. in music could be ob- 
tained in music education only. Now 
graduate training is offered in applied 
music, composition, theory and musi- 
cology. 

Chase Baromeo, formerly with the 
Metropolitan Opera; Dalies Frantz, 
concert pianist, and Dr. Donald J. 
Grout, musicologist, are on the staff 
with Dean Doty, and Dr. Archie N. 
Jones, professor of music education. 
The newest member of the music 
faculty is Eric DeLamarter, who will 
be guest professor of conducting. 





Eastman Orchestra Plays 
Shostakovich Symphony 


ROCHESTER.—The Eastman School 
of Music presented the Senior 
Symphony on Nov. 6, Paul White 
conducting. The program included 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony. On 
Nov. 20, Mr. White conducted the 
Eastman School Junior Symphony 
Orchestra in its first concert of the 
season. Dorothy Merriam, violinist, 
was soloist. 

Sigma Alpha Iota presented “Sing- 
Copainted Artists, Inc.”, a musicale 
showing five tone pictures, in Kil- 
bourn Hall on Nov. 24 and 25. Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducted. Soloists 
were Zelda Goodman, Shirley Ains- 
worth, Jane Albright, Ann Jones, 
Elaine Mazchak, and Alma _ Lutz. 
Music was arranged by Alma Lutz, 
Eleanor Wright and Mary Gardner. 

M. E. W. 





Choral Music Fund 
Presented to Ohio State 


CoLumsus, O.—A sum of $1,000 
has been presented to Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the advancement of choral 
music by Mrs. Helen DeSelm in 
memory of her son, Lieutenant Rich- 
ard R. DeSelm, a former music stu- 
dent of the university who was killed 
in action in Italy on Sept. 18. 

Lt. DeSelm was a member of the 
original symphonic choir of the uni- 
versity which won the nation-wide 
Columbia Broadcasting Company’s 
“Choral Quest”, the award of which, 


was a concert tour of the East. The 
extensive choral library belonging to 
Lt. DeSelm has also been presented to 
the university’s department of music. 


Music Library Presented 
To Radcliffe College 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—A _ music li- 
brary of more than 100 books, 100 
scores and 750 sheets of music has 
been presented to Radcliffe College 
by Mrs. Frederic Warren of New 
York in memory of her husband, a 
teacher of singing. Much of the 
music will be added to the Whitman 
Music Room, a special study in the 
Library, which contains about 4,000 
phonograph records as well as sev- 
eral thousand scores and music books. 
Mr. Warren was a member of the 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, and of the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers’ Association. Mrs. War- 
ren is an alumna of Radcliffe. 





Bergsma Work Commissioned 


Pato Arto, CaLir.— The division 
of music of Stanford University has 
commissioned William Bergsma to 
write a short work for chorus, con- 
tralto solo and orchestra, which was 
be given its premiere on Dec. 17, in 
the Memorial Church. Mr. Bergsma 
is a graduate of Eastman School of 
Music and resident of Redwood City, 
Calif. Dr. Warren D. Allen, execu- 
tive head of the division of music, to 
conduct the work which is entitled 
“Christmas Songs”. The soloist is to 
be Elizabeth Popper. 


Monmouth College Offers 
Prize for Psalm 


MonmoutH, ILt.—Monmouth Col- 
lege is offering a prize of one hundred 
dollars for a musical setting of the 
Forty-eighth Psalm. The setting is to 
be written for congregational singing, 
in four part harmony and of a specified 
metrical version. This is the second of 
ten contests in memory of Dr. j. B. 
Herbert, organist, composer, and one- 
time director of music at Monmouth 
College. Any composer is eligible. The 
contest ends Feb. 20, 1945. For in- 
formation, write to Thomas H. 
Hamilton, Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, III. 


Louis G. Wersen Given Dinner 
By Philadelphia Association 


PHILADELPHIA.—Louis G. Wersen, 
recently appointed Director of Music 
Education for the school district of 
Philadelphia, succeeding the late Dr. 
George L. Lindsay, was honored by 
the Philadelphia Public School Music 
Teachers Association at a dinner in 
the Hotel Sheraton on Nov. 30. Louis 
Kazze, pianist and president of the 
association, Mary Jackson soprano, 
and a teachers’ chorus contributed a 
musical program. W. E. S. 





New Jersey Educators 
Hold Meeting in Newark 


Newark, N. J..—The Music Educa- 
tors Association of New Jersey, held 
a Christmas meeting in Sayre Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 13, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. P. G. Burleigh. 
The speaker, Augustus Zanzig, educa- 
tional director of the Griffith Musical 
Foundation, was introduced by Romley 
Fell. Musical numbers were contribu- 
ted by Beatrice Bingham, soprano, 
with Rosaline Dobie at the piano, and 
Anita Arnoff, pianist. The program 
closed with singing of Christmas 
carols conducted by Mr. Zanzig. 
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Studio: 25 E. 22nd St., N. Y. C. GR. 5-843! 





CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t Cond’r Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR— COACH 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 


Pent House Sete Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel, 
307 E. 44th St., N. Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4- 4800 


an? EISNER 
Re went oma of Piano 
FCM "Wfaatiec: “ivedlenester ” Conservakery 
467 pesca Perk West, N. Y. C. 
AC 2-6951 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 


Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York City 
Phone: TRaf. 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 
wm. ¥.c TR. 7-2305 











50 West 67th St., 


LUDWIC S. FABRI 


Voice Diagnostician — Consultant 


No Pupils Accepted 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y.C. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREIND 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Organist—Teacher 
Studie: 315 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 


ISABEL FRENCH 


Teacher of Singing 


Formerly New England Conservatory 
Will be available for lessons the first 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each month. 


1401 Steinway Bldg. - Cl. 7-0521 








Cl. 7-7aB6 








Stage Director 
Former assistant to Max Reinhardt i 
Artistic advisor of the Folies Bergere, Paris 
Counsellor and coach to artists in the 
theatrical. niaht club or concert field. 
Studio: 47 W. 70th St., N. Y. EN. 2-5593 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 B. 62nd St., N.Y.C. RE. 4-8339 


LUIGI GIUFFRIDA 


Voice Specialist 


Only Teacher of Jess Walters 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C 
Tel.: CO. 5-8043 











EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Facu Member, Curtis Inst. of Musie, Phila 
Limited number of private pupils accepted 





30 Overhill Rd., Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa 
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KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 
50 West 67th St. N. Y. C. 


TR 7-1802 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C AL 4-4624 


HENRIETTE GUYOT 


French Conservatoire method in 
French phonetics and diction for 
singers. Also grammar and conversa- 
tion. (Private and Class.) 


Studio: 18 East @th St., New York 
Phone: VO. 5-1900 








HALPRIN 


PIANO TEACHER - LECTURER 


Psychological Approach to Piano Playing 
257 W. 86th St., N.Y. C. - TR. 4-1143 





ARTHUR 


HARTMANN 


The Violinist with whom Claude Debussy 
appeared in concert. 


Studio—220 W. 57th St.,N. Y.C. Cl. 7-0349 


comp MELD 


Violist and Pianist 
with BRITT TRIC 


Violin Faculty, Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


419 W. 118th St., N.Y¥.C. MO. 2-6157 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Schuyler 4-0261 











RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Slagors Singers 


A 
55 Tiemann Place, New York City 
Tel.: MO. 2-9469 
Auth. : poe x. Bisie College and Ba of Educ. 

te Teachers. 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 East 91st Street 
New York City 


TIBOR KOZMA 


Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 








Personally Represented by 
Margaret Walters, 1 W 57th St., N.Y.C. 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL—ORATORIO 


Bastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


GRACE 


LESLIE 


Contralte and Teacher of Singing 
Concerte—Recitals—Oratorio 
Studio: 344 West 72nd St., New York 











EMMA 


LOEFFLER DE ZARUBA 


Exponent of the vocal tonal art 
of the masters. 


Coach - Lecture Recitals 
205 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. CI. 7-5420 
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Federation Releases 
Contest Plans 


Announcement of the third annual 
Young Composers Contests of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
involving composers in the age group 
of 16 to 25, has been made by Marian 
Bauer, who for the third successive 
year is in charge of the events. 
Classifications and prizes are the same 
as Of last season. A $100 award is 
offered for the best composition for 
chamber orchestra, playing time to 
be from four to six minutes, and in- 
strumentation not to exceed one flute, 
one oboe, one clarinet, one bassoon, 
two horns, one trumpet, and strings. 
$50 is the second award. 

Awards of $50 and $25 each are 
offered as first and second prizes for 
a composition for piano and one or 
more string or wind instruments, play- 
ing time to be six to ten minutes, and 
similar prizes for a piano solo or piano 
suite of equal length. In addition to 
the cash awards, performance of the 
winning compositions of the organi- 
zation is promised as an added in- 
ducement to composers. 

The same three men who have 
served in previous contests will again 
be the judges. They are Wallingford 
Riegger, head of the musical depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Music 
School; Bernard Wagenaar, member 
of the faculty of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School; and Henry Cowell, 
senior music editor of the Office of 
War Information and consultant of 
the Music Division of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. 

The closing date for the submission 
of manuscripts is April 1, 1945. Entry 
blanks and further information are 
obtainable from Marion Bauer at 115 
W. 73rd St., New York 23, or from 
H. Merrills Lewis, Woman’s College, 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
National Adviser to the Student Di- 
vision. 


Rogers Pupils Active 


Jean Carlton, pupil of Francis 
Rogers, is touring with a miniature 
production of “Carmen” in which she 
sings the role of Micaela. In the same 
company Gean Greenwall is singing 
Escamillo, Other active pupils of Mr. 
Rogers include: Carol Brice, who re- 
cently gave a recital under the aus- 
pices of the Yale Department of 
Music; William Gephart, who sings 
regularly on the “Friday on Broad- 
way” radio program, and Adolph An- 
derson who is being heard in the musi- 
cal, “Sadie Thompson”. 





Walters and Cornwall Heard 
With Operatic Workshop 


The Opera Workshop, under the 
direction of Luigi Rossini, presented 
“An Evening at the Opera” in the 
Barbizon Plaza the evening of Nov. 
26. Scenes from “Manon”, “Faust”, 
“Rigoletto”, “Trovatore’ and the 
“Barber of Seville’ were performed. 
Jess Walters, baritone, and Burton 
Cornwall, bass, were heard in the 
“Rigoletto” fragment and‘ Mr. Wal- 
ters appeared in the “Trovatore” num- 
ber. The performances were under 
the musical direction of Hulda Rossini. 





Pupils of Amy Ellerman 
Fill Varied Engagements 


Maria Mendoza, soprano, pupil of 
Amy Ellerman, was heard recently in 
Westport, Conn.; in Westfield, N. J.; 
in Cleveland, at Wade Park Manor; 
and will sing for the Browning Soci- 
ety at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York in March. Barbara Stephenson 
was soprano soloist in the “Mes- 
siah” performance at Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 23 scheduled by the New 
York Oratorio Society and is also 
singing for the Browning Society; she 
was heard in Stroudsburg, Penn., re- 
cently. Elsie MacFarlane has _ been 
engaged as soloist of Marble Collegi- 
ate Church and Temple Emanuel of 







New York. Her engagements include 
CBS New Voices of the Air, Dec. 31, 
and appearances in Newark with the 
Oratorio Society in the “Messiah” and 
in Scotia, N. Y., with the Octave 
Chorus. Henrietta Green was solo- 
ist in the “Messiah” at Ridgewood, 
N. J., on Dec. 17. Carlyle Bennett 
was soloist with the Octave Chorus in 
Scotia recently and with the Easton 
Oratorio Society. Gordon Hendrocks 
gave a series of “Songs at Eventide”, 
on WNYC and was heard in recital 
at the Norwegian Church in Brook- 
lyn. Fritz Krueger is touring the 
Middle West during December. Lois 
Somerson is on the road with the 
“Merry Widow” Company. 


Opera and Recital Scheduled 
At Mannes Music School 


A concert performance of “Don 
Giovanni” was given by the opera 
class and orchestra of the Mannes 
Music School, under the direction of 
Carl Bamberger and Ralph Herbert, 
on Dec. 19. Schubert’s song cycle 
“Die Winterreise’ was presented in 
its entirety by Ralph Herbert, bari- 
tone, with Carl Bamberger at the 
piano, on Dec. 10. This concert was 
for the benefit of the scholarship fund. 








Institute of Musical Art 
Awards Scholarship 


The Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music has awarded 
the Margaret McGill Scholarship in 
singing to Edith M. Gordon of Can- 
ton, Ohio. ‘The scholarship, estab- 
lished by the Alumni Association of 
the institute, carries full tuition until 
graduation and is awarded through 
competitive examniations whenever 
vacant. Women students who have 
been registered in the diploma course 
for at least one year are eligible. 


Pupils of Vera Curtis 
Given Opera Roles 


Pupils of Vera Curtis, teacher of 
singing, who are now appearing in the 
chorus at the City Center, were recent- 
ly selected for roles in operatic per- 
formances. Mary Kreste on short no- 
tice sang the part of Cziipra in “The 
Gypsy Baron” three times, and Blanche 
Archambault took the role of Annina 
in “La Traviata”. 


Marigrace Enders Heard 
In Studio Recital 


Marigrace Enders, soprano, pupil 
of Greta Stauber, was heard in a re- 
cital in the studio of her teacher on 
the evening of Dec. 10, with Martin 
Rich at the piano. Miss Enders sang 
arias by Thomas and Rimsky-Korsak- 
off and songs by Haydn, Scarlatti, 
Fairchild and others. 


National Guild Votes 
To Cancel Charter 


Los ANGELES—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National 
Guild, of Teachers of Singing held 
here recently it was voted to cancel 
the charter of the guild. All mem- 
bers are to be urged to apply for 
membership in the National Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. The maga- 
zine, Voice, which is to be issued 
shortly by the guild, will contain fea- 
ture articles by persons prominent 
in the field of vocal teaching. 





Cara Verson Gives Lecture 
For Arkansas Teachers 


Cuicaco.— Cara Verson, pianist, 
gave a talk, “Vignettes of Modern 
Pianism”, before the State Music 
Teachers Association of Arkansas, in 
Little Rock, on Nov. 13, which was 
followed the next day by a round 
table discussion and lecture on how to 
present modern music interestingly. 








LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y. C. Ci. 5-8380 


VIOLET KAREN MARTENS 


VOICE 


Opera Coaching 
Lecture Demonstration 


Barbizon Plaza, 58th & 6th Ave., NYC 
Circle 7-7000 


cLapys MAYO 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty: Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 
550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. MO. 2-6114 


Marjorie McClung 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City TR. 4-0820 


H. SPENCER 


McEVOY 


Accompanist 
250 W. 88th St., N. ¥.C. - SC. 4-4415 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of Voice and Speech 
EXCLUSIVE TEACHER: REGINA RESNIK 


SOPRANO, 1944 WINNER METROPOLITAN 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 


200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Clrele 6-9475 


ROBERT MILLS 
5 Canegis Hal, MY, COLE 


iMOORE 


i SOPR 
E Teacher of alt one + Method 


Degree: Royal Conservatory, St. Cecilia 
Diploma: Royal Philharmonic, Rome 


Telephone: PLaza 3-2621 
FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 


160 West at Beret, New York City 
Phones: TRaf. 7-5760 TRaf 7-8700 





























M Owt E 


Teacher of Singing 


srekrmsey, tnt Vaan 
eu sachers Colle or . Comes Univ. 
Studie: yan w. ow. 7st » New Y¥ 


(Tel.: : BNdicote 2-2165) 





Bertyne 


Ne COLLINS 


Teacher of Singing 
School of Education N. Y. University 
Studie: 53 Washinaten Se. South, N. Y © 


Ta New York “is. 1878 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 B. 85th St., N. Y. 








EDITH 


NICHOLS 


Teacher of Singing 
222 W. 83rd St., N. ¥.C. - SU. 7-3106 








seca PAALEN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


For 30 years leading Contraito, Vienna State 
Opera under Mahler, Weingartner, Strauss, Walter 


OPERA - GERMAN LIEDER - LANGUAGES 
Studio: 210 E. 77 St., N.Y.C. RH. 4-2174 
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BETTY PARET 


Harpist 


Concert Artist — Composer — Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard; Prep. Dept. 


140 E. 40th St., N. Y. City LE. 2-9544 





MARY LOUISE 


PERRY 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone Cirele 7-3900 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. - CI. 7-5080 


vincenzo PORTANOVA 


Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of Fred. Jagel and Norman Carey 
Studio: 58 W. 70th St.,N. Y.C. EN. 2-8955 


THE RICHARDS STUDIO 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 


Teachers of Singing 
Voice Builders 


836 Carnegie Hall, 91 West 36th St., 
New York City Bayonne, N. J. 
CIrele 7-3763 Bayonne 3-0200 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 


Dean: Nat'l Guild Piano Teachers 
Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

















FRANCIS 


ROGERS 


Teacher of Singing 


Member: bi nl fears ores, School 
Member: Am of Teachers ef Singing 


144 East G2ad § St., New York, N. Y. 





MORIZ and HEDWIG 


ROSENTHAL 


World Renowned Pianists 
Now TSacCHING 


Studios: 118 West 57th St., New York 
Phone: Cirele 7.1900 


William RUDD 


Teacher of Piano 
257 West 86th St., N. Y.C. TR. 4-6243 


ROBERT RUDIE 


Concertmaster of 
Oklahoma Symphony 


717% N.W. 10th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ALEXIS 


SANDERSEN 


Teacher of prominent singers 


Concert - Sere = Radio - Church 
Studio 257 a. om & ,nN.Y¥. SC 
Tr | 


CLARA SCALZI 


Teacher of Piano 





Theory — Dictation — Sight-singing 
180 Essex St., Bklyn, N. Y. AP. 6-8938 


GRETA M. 
SCHOENWALD 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 166 W. 72 St., N. Y. City 
TR. 7-4085 
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Cincinnati College 
Increases Enrollment 


CINCINNATI.—The College of Mu- 
sic of Cincinnati, founded in 1878, is 
pursuing its policy of emphasis on the 
professional approach to music. This 
year’s increased enrollment from all 
parts of America is evident in an or- 
chestra of 70 members with Walter 
Heermann as conductor, a chorus of 
70 voices under Elizabeth Medert 
Taylor, and a new symphonic band of 
70 members with George G. Smith 
conductor. 

Schmidlapp Dormitory for out-of- 
town young women is filled to capac- 
ity. More than 40 city-wide and out- 
of-town recitals and concerts were 
booked for advanced students between 
the opening of school and Christmas. 





Westchester Students Give 
School Recital 


Wuire Prains, N. Y.—A group 
of pupils of the Westchester Con- 
servatory of Music, were heard in a 
recital on Dec. 11. Those taking part 
included: Diantha Lundin, Tommy 
Schwartz, Suzanne Birthright, Anna- 
bel Henderson, Andy Galef, Jane Fol- 
lett, Eddie Wall, Sandra Person, 
Elizabeth Brandes, Margaret Smith, 
Jack Sherwin, Caroline Schindler, 
Greta Handler, Mildred Hessel, George 
Newlin, Denny Eller, Jean Hamilton, 
and Lola Corini. After the scheduled 
program a group of adult pupils of 
the conservatory, some from the voice 
department, sang Christmas carols. 
They were Mrs. Earl Lundin, Joan 
Hamilton, Edith Wilshusen, Mrs. 
Mikhail Sheyne, and Mrs. Laurence 
Wilkinson. They were accompanied 
by Mrs. Saxon Fletcher, a member 
of the faculty. The audience joined 
the singers in the last three carols. 


Josef Piastro Resumes Violin 
Classes in New York 


Josef Piastro, violinist and teacher, 
who has been located in California 
for a number of years, has resumed 
teaching in New York. During his 
absence, Mr. Piastro used the sur- 
name of “Borissoff”, but has recently 
been empowered by the United States 
Court to re-assume his own name. 





Singing Teachers Association 
Adds to Faculty 


The New York Singing Teachers 
Association has engaged Dr. Fred- 
erick Schlieder as teacher of musician- 
ship for singers. Others on the faculty 
include Julie Colleye for French, An- 
nina Gregoretti, for Italian, Marie 
Hoelle for German and Wolfe Alvari 
for Spanish. 


School of American Ballet 
Adds New Courses 


The School of American Ballet has 
made three additions to its curriculum 
for 1944-45: three classes given by 
George Balanchine; a new course on 
the theory of music as applied to the 
dance by John Colman; and a class in 
Spanish dancing by Dorita Valero, 
Spanish dancer. 





Viadimir Drozdoff Teaching 
In New York 


Vladimir Drozdoff, pianist, compos- 
er and teacher, has taken up his resi- 
dence permanently in New York. 
With his son, Paul and his daughter, 
Nathalie, he was scheduled to give a 
concert in the Times Hall on Dec. 7. 





Stanley Chapple Begins 
Lecture Series 
Stanley Chapple began a course. of 


six lectures for music teachers on 
“Musicianship” on Nov. 4, at the 





Brooklyn 
series Of Six 


Academy of Music. His 
lecture-recitals for 
young people, entitled “What to Look 


for in Music,” began on Nov. 5, in 
the same auditorium. 





Society Doubles 
Publication Record 


MeEMPHIs.—The Society for the 
Publication of American Music, now 
completing its twenty-fifth year of 
publication, is happy to announce that 
during the year ending Oct. 1, the 
sales of its publications have more 
than doubled over the record of any 
previous twelve months. During this 
time it has been necessary to issue sec- 
ond editions of many of its publica- 
tions in order to meet demand for 
copies. The Suite for two violins and 
piano by Albert Stoessel is now in 
its fourth edition. 

There has just issued from the 
press of G. Schirmer, Inc. the second 
edition of the Music for four string 
instruments by C. M. Loeffler, and 
the three pieces for flute, harp and 
string quartet by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. Other works now in second 
edition include: David Stanley 
Smith’s Sonata for violin and piano; 
Carlos Salzado’s Sonata for harp and 
piano; Leo Sowerby’s Serenade for 
string quartet. 

The society’s publications for the 
year 1944 are about to be issued. 
They are String Quartet by Boris 
Koutzen, and Quartet for piano and 
strings by Isadode Freed. 

Membership in the Society is open 
to all interested persons on payment 
of the annual dues of $5.00, for which 
they will receive copies of the works 
published during the year. Checks for 
membership should be sent to Burnet 
C. Tuthill, Treasurer, in care of the 
Memphis College of Music, Memphis 
12, Tennessee. 





Juilliard School to Publish 
Original Compositions 


The Juilliard School of Music an- 
nounces its annual competition for the 
publication of orchestral compositions 
by American composers. Through 
these competitions the school selects 
each year one or more orchestral 
works and pays for the publication. 
The composer receives all royalties 
and fees accruing from the composi- 
tion. Details may be had from Oscar 
Wagner, dean of the school, at 130 
Claremont Avenue, New York 27. 





Olga Samaroff Offers 
New Course at Juilliard School 


A new lecture course is being given 
by Olga Samaroff at the Juilliard 
Graduate School, consisting of a sur- 
vey of music designed to broaden the 
student’s general culture by linking 
music to the other arts. 





Arved Kurtz Raises $85,000 
At War Bond Concert 


At his fourth war bond concert at 
Hunter College on Nov. 27, Arved 
Kurtz, violinist, raised $85,000 in war 
bonds. Mr. Kurtz, who is assistant 
director of the New York College of 
Music, was accompanied by Vladimir 
Padwa. 





Alda Strumskis 
Gives Recital 

Alda Strumskis, pianist, pupil of 
Gladys Mayo, gave a studio recital in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 9. 





Violin Pupil of Eddy Brown 
To Give Town Hall Recital 


Julius Hegyi, pupil of Eddy Brown, 
violinist, at one of the New York 
Schools of Music, will be heard in re- 
cital in the Town Hall on Jan. 13 
under the auspices of the school. 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Nationally Known Vocal Teacher 


Studio: Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St 
New York 19, N. Y. CI. 7-113: 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher = Singing 


130 East 40th Stree 
New York City Tel. AShiand 4-9580 


Wellington SMITH 


Baritone . . . Teacher of Singing 


New York Studio: 315 W. 57th St. 
CO 5-4897 


Boston Conservatory—Boston University 
Wednesday and Thursday 


VINCENT 


SOREY 


COACH - VOICE BUILDER 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio No. 30 
1428 Broadway, N.Y.C. - PE. 6-2634 


fey 


Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1234 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach - Accompanist 
Piano Teacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
TR. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


156 W. 74th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TRaf. 7-3081 


























RAISSA 


TsELENTIS 


CONCERT PIANIST 
TEACHER - LECTURER 
315 W. 57th St., N. ¥. C. CO. 5-5197 








JEAN VALIQUETTE 


Piano - Voice 
16 Years with Frances Grover 
Steinert Bldg., Boston (Wednesday) 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Voice 
Radio, Screen, Concert, Opera 


405 E. 54th St. - New York City 
Tel. VO. 5-1362 








WILLIAMS 


Soprano 


Voeal Studio: 1305 Spruce St., Phila, Pa. 
Phone Pen. 3459 


HARLIE £. WILSON 


Pianist - Organist - Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano and Pipe Organ 
43 Barrow St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone CHelsea 2-5174 


YON STUDIOS 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocal - Piano - Solfeggio 
1 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. SU. 7-0199 
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Juilliard Gives 
“Don Pasquale” 


On Dec. 8 the Juilliard School pres- 
ented Donizetti’s farcical “Don Pas- 
quale,” conducted by Edgar Schenk- 
man and under the stage direction of 
Alfredo Valenti. Henry Clarke sang 
the befuddled and befooled Pasquale; 
Fred Rogosin, the scheming Dr. Ma- 
latesta; William Wyatt, Ernesto; 
Annette Burford, Norina, and Robert 
Young, the Notary. 

Miss Burford’s Norina was par- 
ticularly noteworthy. She sang the 
difficult music of her part with beauty 
of tone and uncommon sensitivity for 
proper phrasing. She lent much charm 
to the role through her graceful act- 
ing, which was, needless to say, by 
far the most satisfactory that was 
presented on this particular evening. 

The chorus, under the direction of 
Gregory Ashman, sang with enthusi- 
asm. The scenery was given interest- 
ing treatment, and certainly admirably 
contrived to fit war-time material 
shortages. 

The performance was repeated four 
times. In two of the performances 
Fernand Martel sang Dr. Malatesta; 
Theodore Salvo, Ernesto, and Gene- 
vieve Warner, Norina. M. 





Ruth Bradley 


Teacher of Piano — Accompanist 


14 Washington Place East, Apt. i1A, 
New York City 


Telephone SPring 7-3700 








Teacher 
Leon Carson of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Repertoire - Program Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 
TRaf. 7-6700 SUsq. 7-1880 








Lillian Evanti 


International Lyric Soprano 


COLUMBIA MUSIC BUREAU 
1910 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Viktor Fuchs Vocal Studios 


New York—44 West 77th St. TR. 7-7716 
Philadeiphia—i6i9 s St. (Wednesdays) 





Hollywood — Summer Master 
Class July and August. 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23 
SU. 7-3750 








John Alan Haughton 
Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone: COlumbus 5-0964 








Yvonne St. Cyr joice 


CONCERT—RADIO—OPERETTA 
Pupils placed in Messrs. Shubert Productions 
(without fee) 

108 WEST 73rd ST. NEW YORK CITY 

TRafalgar 7-6700 








Helen Thomas 
Composer- Singer 
105 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: CIrcle 7-5790 











Cara Verson 
Pianist 


Foremost Exponent of Modern Music 
Season 1944-45 now Booking 
Harry Culbertson, Inc., Manager, 
5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
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Parker 


Final Touches of Makeup Are Applied to 
Annette Burford, the Norina of the 
Juilliard Production of "Don Pasquale", 


Pergolesi Opera 
At Columbia 


Pergolesi’s delightful comic opera of 
intrigue, “The Jealous Husband,” was 
presented by the Opera Workshop of 
Columbia University from Dec. 13 to 
16. Directed by Milton Smith, the 
cast of the production included Lois 
MacMahon as Dorina, Mary Elizabeth 
Kells as Lucrezia, Donald Wheatcraft 
as Masacco and Leopold Simoneau as 
Don Pietro. The graceful comedy of 
the piece was well handled. The En- 
glish version of the libretto was bright 
and amusing in spite of a few dog- 
geral rhymes which grated on too 
sensitive ears. 

Otto Luening who conducted, per- 
formed a man-sized job in coordinat- 
ing the complicated score set for 
strings, woodwinds and harpsichord, 
played by members of the Columbia 
Symphony. 

Particularly effective was the trio 
at the close of the second act and the 
quartet at the end of the performance. 
Settings, designed by William Steinel, 
were simple, tasteful, well-designed 
and executed—in many ways superior 
to some displayed in opera perform- 
ances further down town. 











Music Federation 
Elects New Officers 


WasuHincton, D. C.—Thelma Cal- 
lahan was re-elected for a second term 
as president of the District of Colum- 
bia Federation of Music Clubs re- 
cently. Mrs. Eva Whitford Leslie, 
president of the Capital District of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, was in charge of the elections. 
Christine Church was elected first vice 
president, Camille Allensworth second 
vice president, Mrs. Lura Schroeder 
third vice president, Mrs. May Sterling 
treasurer, Mrs. Edith Walker record- 
ing secretary, and May Eyre, cor- 
responding secretary. A.T.M. 


Stanley Fletcher Scores 
In Omaha 


OmAHA,.—Stanley Fletcher, pianist, 
was heard on Nov. 21 under the aus- 
pices of the Omaha Music Teachers 
Association at Joslyn Memorial Hall 
in a highly successful recital. The 
artist, who appeared here for the first 
time, gave an admirable account of 
himself in a program comprising 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
and Fuleihan. i. da We 


Arthur’ Hartmann Resumes 
Violin Classes 

Arthur Hartmann, violinist and 
teacher, has resumed his classes in 
violin playing at his studio, 220 West 
57th Street. 
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ly in a movement like the Menuetto) 
bent over backwards in order to avoid 
the slightest reproach of sentimental- 
ity. 

Other numbers on Mr. Gimpel’s list 
were the Second Sonatina, by Robert 
Russell Bennett, heard for the first 
time in this city, and four Mazurkas 
from Szymanowski’s Op. 5l1—obvious- 
ly, very sympathetic matter to him. 


r. 


Richard Manning, Tenor 

Richard Manning, one of the recent 
tenor acquisitions of the Metropolitan, 
gave a recital at the Town Hall the 
evening of Dec. 12. Mr. Manning may 
or may not be remembered as the 
singer entrusted with the part of Dali- 
bor in the fragmentary and half-baked 
concert performance of Smetana’s 
opera on the same platform last sea- 
son. His program, somewhat uncon- 
ventional in its arrangement, opened 
with a group of Spanish numbers by 
Falla, Pablo Esteve and Blas de 
Laserna. French lyrics by Dupare, 
Fraué, Poulenc and Debussy and 
Lieder by Schumann, Brahms and 
Wolff followed, the entertainment con- 
cluding with a quantity of English 
folksongs. 

The recitalist obviously pleased not 
a few of his hearers, who greeted most 
of his performances with perfervid ap- 
plause punctuated with loud shouts of 
“bravo”, “olé” and similar indications 
of delight. They also clamored for 
repetitions with which the singer 
promptly obliged. 

Mr. Manning’s voice at its best is a 
light lyric organ, rather white in qual- 
ity, that lends itself readily to swoon- 
ing and sentimental effects. He is 
much addicted to finicking refinements 
and precious shadings, affecting these 
nuances as well as a frequent lacrymose 
style and operatic manner in Spanish 
and French lyrics particularly. In 
these, however, he seemed consider- 
ably more at home in Schumann and 


Brahms. Indeed, he was poorly ad- 
vised to attempt things like Schumann's 
“Meine Rose” or Brahm’s “Es traumte 
mir” for which he has no feeling 
whatever. Sergei Kagen provid 
creditable accompaniments. FP. 


Norma Andre, Soprano (Debut) 

A gifted and personable young so- 
prano from the West, Norma Andre, 
made her New York debut in the 
Times Hall on the evening of Dec. 
14. Miss Andre’s voice is a_ lyric 
soprano, fine in quality and well pro- 
duced, and she has obviously devoted 
much more time and effort to the re- 
finements of the art of singing than 
many of the young artists who make 
initial appearances hereabouts. In 
works such as Handel’s “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and 
the “Et  Incarnatus Est” from 
Mozart's C Mass the limpid tone of 
her voice, its purity of pitch and flex- 
ibility revealed careful training and 
a sense of style rare in a young art- 
ist. The program also included Lied- 
er by Schubert, Jensen, Brahms and 
Strauss; and songs by Granados, Hue, 
Gounod, Fauré, Carpenter, Arensky 
and Nicolai. Leo Taubman was the 
expert accompanist. Miss Andre was 
enthusiastically received. N. 

Margit Kormendy, contralto, born 
in Budapest, was heard in a recital 
of songs at the Times Hall the even- 
ing of Dec. 3, presenting a program 
that ranged through airs and lyrics 
by Handel, Gluck, Beethoven, Mac- 
Dowell, Mussorgsky, Fauré, Debussy 
and Saint-Saens... . £ At the Times 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 5 
Evelyn White gave a piano recital, 
presenting pieces by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt, Ravel, Dohnanyi and 
Shostakovich. ... Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall sheltered on the evening 
of Dec. 6, a joint recital by two 
blind Mexican artists, Carmen Abel, 
soprano, and Alejandro Meza, pian- 
ist and composer. Several composi- 
tions of Mr. Meza were sung by 
Mme. Abel. . . . In the same hall 
there took place on the evening of 
Dec. 7 a song recital by Hans Mel- 
zer, bass-baritone, who offered Ger- 
man Lieder and American songs. 
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NEW MUSIC 


Choral 


Pan-American Songs Chosen 
For Good Neighbor Work 


B* way of giving an added impetus 
to the good neighbor spirit 21 
countries of the Pan American Union 
and Canada have been drawn upon for 
material to form a collection of 
some 28 “Canciones Panamericanas” 
(“Songs of the Americas’). It is pub- 
lished by the Silver Burdett Company. 

Assembled in a book planned for 
school use in the United States and 
Canada and throughout Latin-America, 
these songs, thus chosen to be sung by 
the peoples of the entire hemisphere, 
are supposed to be typical representa- 
tives of their respective countries. 
They are presented in keys that keep 
them easily within the range of the 
voices of school boys and girls. Each 
song is preceded by a few explanatory 
notes and, in many instances, by a 
pertinent illustration. 

Great care has obviously been ex- 
pended upon the task of choosing the 
right material. Immediate interest 
centers in this country’s contribution, 
which proves to consist of “Billy Boy,” 
“O, Susanna,” “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Home on the Range” and 
“America, the Beautiful,” while Canada 
is represented by “The Maple Leaf 
Forever” and the French-Canadian 
“Alleuette.” 

Among the most effective songs 
from Latin-America are Brazil’s 
“Come, My Little Sister”; Paraguay’s 
‘Little Dove”; the Dominion Re- 
public’s traditional Christmas carol, 
“El Aguinalde”; the Cuban conga, 
“On Foot Now You Go”; Chile’s “The 
Sailor,” in habanera rhythm; Colom- 
bia’s “Good-Bye, My Little White 
House,” and Mexico’s “The Captured 
Bandit.” 





Briefer Mention 


“Watch, America”, by Christopher 
Thomas, for unison singing (Willis). 

“This Is America”, by H. Merrills 
Lewis, for mixed voices in four parts. 
“Safeguard America”, by Erik Thor, 
for four-part men’s chorus (H. W. 
Gray). 

“America, O Democratic Nation”, 
by Normand Lockwood, for four-part 
mixed or men’s voices or unison 
(Mills Music). 

“Give Us the Tools”, by William 
Dichmont, arranged by Rob Roy 
Peery for mixed voices. “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever”, by John Philip 
Sousa, arranged by Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh for men’s voices in four parts 
(Church: Presser). 

“Your Land and My Land”, by 
Sigmund Romberg, arranged by 
Douglas MacLean for three-part 
men’s voices and for soprano, alto 
and bass (Harms). 

“Marching Americans”, by Allan 
Grant, introducing opening theme of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, | ar- 
ranged by W. Gunn Shepherd for 
mixed voices or four-part men’s 








From Leading Publishers 








Igor Stravinsky 
H._Merrills Lewis 


chorus (Modern Music Press). 
“Hymn of Freedom”, by J. Mere- 
dith Tatton, for two-part or three- 
part of women’s chorus (Birchard). 
“America, the Promised Land’, by 
Roy R. Murphy, for mixed voices or 
“All for America’, by Clay 


unison. 
Smith, for mixed voices, women’s 
voices or unison (Summy). 


“Behold That Star!”, arr. by H. T. 
Burleigh, G. Ricordi & Co. A choral 
version for three-part women’s chorus 
of the beautiful Christmas spiritual 
from the Thomas W. Talley collec- 
tion first arranged by Mr. Burleigh as 
a solo. 

“A Merry Christmas”, by L. Cami- 
lieri, for chorus in unison or solo 
voice, published by The People’s 
Chorus of New York. An effective 
arrangement of a charming old En- 
glish carol of the 15th century. C. 


Orchestra 





Stravinsky “Norwegian Moods" 
issued in Miniature Score 


TUDENTS and connoisseurs of 

contemporary orchestral music will 
welcome the appearance of Stravinsky’s 
“Four Norwegian Moods” in miniature 
score, recently put out by Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. ($1.75). In 
strong contrast the brutal force of 
much orchestral writing these days, 
here is music exquisite delicacy, in 
which every tone has a definite sonor- 
ous as well as a harmonic or melodic 
value. Thus, the second of the “Moods”, 
called simply Song, concentrates in 50 
measures an amazing poignance and 
instrumental coloring, through employ- 
ing only English horn, oboe, bassoon, 
flutes and strings. The opening In- 
trada, the Wedding Dance and the final 
Cortége are full of masterly strokes of 
orchestration and musical economy. 
The score is convenient in size, easily 
legible and attractively gotten up. 


Three New Additions Vary 
Schirmer's Study Scores 


HREE new additions to G. 
Schirmer’s library of Study 
Scores, Ernest Bloch’s “Schelomo”, 


No. 30 ($1.50); William Schuman’s 
Symphony for Strings, No. 31 
($1.50) ; and Samuel Barber’s First 
Symphony, No. 32 ($2) call attention 
to the wide range and the usefulness 





These Two New Songs, just published 
a few months ago are already recognized as outstanding 


LIFT THOU THE BURDENS, FATHER. . . Richard Hageman 


medium or high voice 


KEEP THOU NOT SILENCE, 0 GoD 


(The Eighty-third Psalm) 


(Music Q, 


Arsene Siegel 
high and med.-low voice 








of this collection. Now that European 
editions are cut off and that they may 
not be available for years to come, 
even after the war, American pub- 
lishers have a golden opportunity. On 
the one hand, they can reprint works 
of the past which are hard to get, and 
on the other they can make new 
music available for study and per- 
formance. These Schirmer scores are 
printed in a convenient size and are 
easily legible. Bloch’s rhapsody re- 
mains the finest work for the cello and 
orchestra of our generation and both 
the Schuman and Barber symphonies 
represent the composers at their best. 


S 





New Eastwood Lane Piano Set 
Inspired by Various Ladies 


ASTWOOD LANE, who has 

placed many piano pieces of in- 
dividual character to his credit, has 
now written a new set of five pieces, 
which are issued within one cover 
under the title, ‘Here Are Ladies!”, 
by J. Fischer & Bro. The resourceful 
imagination revealed by Mr. Lane in 
his previous compositions is again im- 
pressively in evidence, as is his char- 
acteristic spontaneity of utterance, as 
well as his ready fluency in writing, 
while the many touches of whimsy 
that mark the different numbers of 
this set invest them with an especially 
intriguing element. 

The titles speak for themselves: 
“Serenade for Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek”, “Grandmother’s Sunday-School 
Days”, “Lines for Ann Rutledge”, 
“Her Mother Was Irish” and “Shrop- 
shire Lass”. It is probable that the 
rollicking Irish jig labelled “Her 
Mother Was Irish” and the flavor- 
some and gaily lilting English dance 
of the “Shropshire Lass” will find a 
special measure of favor. The pieces 
run in length from two to four and 
five pages. 


Briefer Mention 
For Two Pianos, Four Hands: 

“Children’s Suite”, by Ursula Lewis, 
three very easy pieces for children, 
each being only two pages in length. 
The titles are Dance, “Doll’s Cradle 
Song” and “Little Soldiers”. Consist- 
ently written though somewhat sophis- 
ticated harmonically for such young 
players as are appealed to by the titles 
and the grade of difficulty. Two copies 
required (Elkan-Vogel). 

“Parade of the Clowns”, by Ernest 
Harry Adams, an attractive solo piece 
provided with an effective second piano 
part. A useful piece for junior pupils 
(Schmidt). 

Second Piano Parts by Reuven 
Kosakoff to Piano Fundamentals, Book 
A, by the composer, Stella Nahum 
and Lillian Reznikoff Wolfe. These 
extra parts offer opportunity for gain- 
ing useful experience in ensemble 
playing while in no way affecting the 
validity of the twenty-five studies in- 
volved as solo pieces (J. Fischer). 

A Little Modern Suite, by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, a set of four short 
pieces, admirably conceived and writ- 
ten, and of invaluable service to the 
up-to-date teacher. The titles are 
Little Prelude, Lullaby, Song and 
Ballet (G. Schirmer). 


For Piano Solo, Patriotic: 


“British Eighth March”, by Zo 
Elliott, a stirring march, prefaced by 
a copy of Gen. Montgomery’s ac- 
ceptance of its dedication to the fa- 
mous Eighth Army. “American 
Patrol March”, by F. W. Meacham, 
a familiar favorite in a simplified 
edition, as arranged by Maxwell 
Eckstein (Carl Fischer). 


“Old Glory” and “Wings of Vic- 


tory”, two simply written marches 
by Stanford King, the former with a 
main melody suggestive of trumpet 
calls (Summy). 

For Piano, Popular: 


“Crazy Rhythm”, a _ characteristic 
piece in the modern popular rhythm 
by Joseph Meyer and Roger W 
Kahn, and “Liza” by George Gersh- 
win, as “stylized” by Cy Walter 
(Harms). 


Solo Voice 





Noteworthy Sacred Songs 
In Schirmer's Latest Sheaf 


MONG the new sacred songs pub- 

lished by G. Schirmer is a notably 
fine work by Bruno Huhn, “We Fight 
for Peace”. The text by H. W. Baker 
and H. F.- Chorley appropriate to the 
present moment, and Mr. Huhn’s set- 
ting of it has an uplifting quality in 
every stanza. Issued in two keys, for 
low and medium or high voice, it could 
well be used for unison singing as 
well as for solo purposes. 

Another loftily conceived song is 
William A. Wolf's “A Sacramental 
Song”, a setting of words by Horatius 
Bonar, while Alfred M. Greenfield has 
written an impressive and melodic 
church solo in “The Hem of His Gar- 
ment”, using a text by George F. 
Root. Clement W. Barker has 
clothed words from the Old Testa- 
ment with dignity in the preliminary 
recitative and with telling dramatic 
power in the subsequent Andantino 
air, in his “Woe Unto the Foolish 


Prophets”. All of these are likewise 
published in two keys. 
Schirmer also re-issues Eduardo 


Marzo’s compilation of “Gems of Sac- 
red Song”, a convenient collection of 
twenty-three standard favorites iu 
their field, such as Gounod’s “There Is 
a Green Hill Far Away”, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Thou, O Lord, Art My Pro 
tector”, Parker’s “Jerusalem” and 
Neidlinger’s “The Infant King”. 





Useful Teaching Material 
For Both Piano and Trombone 


UBSTANTIAL material for both 
piano and trombone teachers is tu 
be found among the most recent issues 
of the Remick Music Corporation 
There is a Method for the Trombone 
by Walter Beeler which elucidates the 
playing mysteries of that instrument 
in a notably concise and, at the same 
time, comprehensive manner for the 
beginner, expanding the seven head- 
ings given in a Student Outline, 
namely, posture, holding the instru- 
ment, breathing, production of tone, 
technical development, the language of 
music, and care of the instrument. A 
useful chart is given for the amount 
of work to be covered each month, 
so specified as to provide for exhaust- 
ing the book’s material and range 
within a period of sixteen months. 
Piano teachers, on their part, will 
find a collection of “Magic Melodies 
in the Early Grades”, drawn from the 
standard piano literature and edited 
by Douglas MacLean, of sufficiently 
varied content to make it an eminent- 
ly practical and usable book to give 
to their young students and, at the 
same time, an excellent assortment for 
sight-reading purposes. 


For Clarinet: 

Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue by 
J. S. Bach, transcribed by Gustave 
Langenus for clarinet unaccompanied. 
A daring but interesting experiment 
that results in bringing one of the 
standard works of the pianist’s reper- 
toire within the purview of the clar- 
inetists, who, as the arranger notes, 
cannot hope to play the fantasia at tlie 
speed adopted by most pianists but 
can, nevertheless, derive much pleas- 
ure from it and, incidentally, substan- 
tial technical profit (Ensemble Music 
Press: C. Fischer, distributor). C 
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THe Art oF SETTING Worps To 
Music, by Bainbridge Crist. 95 
Pages. Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York, 1944. Price $2.00. 


Mr. Crist’s work is more a com- 
ment on the way things have been 
done by some composers of the first 
importance and by others of smaller 
caliber than a prehensile guide. The 
book loses by being entirely on the 
positive side and lacking in poor ex- 
amples of word setting. While giving 
splendid effects made by Strauss in 
some of his songs, the author omits 
the annoying, finical tricks that 
Strauss plays on singers both in his 
songs and in his operas, places where 
he just seems to be trying to make 
things harder. Perhaps Mr. Crist 
might have explained away some of 
these places. Occasionally, also, it 
would seem that Mr. Crist gives com- 
posers credit for farsight when it is 
merely a question of natural poetic 
accent. The work, is, however, inter- 
esting and should be of distinct value 
to song composers. 





How to Reap Music. 
Kanzell. 76 Pages. 
zell, New York, 1944. 


Mr. Kanzell claims that his booklet 
is “a new and simplified approach to 
reading music at sight”. He has evi- 
dently made at exhaustive study of the 
subject and there is no doubt that his 
ideas are good ones, particularly that 
of learning to sight-read without any 
assistance whatever from an _ instru- 
ment. It can be done, and once learned 
that way, sight-reading need have no 
terrors for anyone. Just what the 
ultimate superiority of Mr. Kanzell’s 
system might be over and above the 
Galin-Paris-Chevé method, could be 
established only by trial and com- 
parison. His book, however, appears 
logical and not difficult to understand. 
After all, if one begins young, it is 
just as easy to read music as to read 
print, and anything that helps in this 
direction is to the good. Mr. Ken- 
zell’s book seems to point in the right 
direction. H. 


By Maxwell 
Maxwell Kan- 





“Way ABDOMINAL BREATHING Is 
FaTaL to Bet Canto”, by J. G. 
Veaco, L.R.A.M. London: Novello 
& Co., Ltd. 


This is a précis on the subject 
indicated by the title. The author ap- 
pears to have delved into anatomy 
without giving sufficient heed to phys- 
iology and many of his statements are 
dogmatic and not, it would seem, well 
sustained by experience. That he has 
proved his hypothesis satisfactorily 
cannot be said, but as there is, unfor- 
tunately, no absolute standard of 
voice teaching nor of voice production, 
one may take the pamphlet as one 
pleases. To the present reviewer, it 
is merely another of the thouSand or 
so of similar treatises that appear 
every year. H. 





Roy Harris Will Direct 
Third Composers Clinic 


Cuicaco—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
Composers Clinic recently Roy Harris 
was named general director of the 
Third Annual Clinic, to be held at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
during the Summer of 1945. Dr. Har- 
.is will receive all manuscripts, appoint 
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the appraisers, and attend to perform- 
ing the compositions selected. Con- 
structive criticisms will be made on 
manuscripts not chosen for per- 
formance. All inquiries concerning 
the clinic should be addressed to Dr. 
Roy Harris, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 


Soloists F catered 
In New Orleans 


Opera House Association 
Stages Performances of 
“La Bohéme” 


New Or_Leans.—Thus far the New 
Orleans Symphony has given five per- 
formances, each one more tellingly 
emphasizing Massimo Freccia’s abili- 
ties. The soloists thus far have been, 
Zino Francescatti, Margaret Cree Ey- 
ans, cellist, and William Kapell, pian- 
ist. Mr. Kapell was given rousing 
applause for his brilliant playing of 
the Rachmaninoff concerto No. 2. 
Miss Evans proved herself a soloist 
of the first order. 

The New Orleans Opera House As- 
sociation gave two highly artistic per- 
formances of “La Bohéme”, under 
the experienced baton of Walter 
Herbert. Nancy Garroto was a most 
sympathetic Mimi and Eloise Mac- 
Donald a delightful Musetta. Eugene 
Conley, favorably remembered from 
two years back, left nothing to be de- 


sired as Rodolfo, both vocally and 
histrionically. Rocco .Pandisco gave a 
vivid portrayal of Marcello. The 


stage settings would have done credit 
to any stage. Exceptionally large 
audiences attended the performances. 

The Philharmonic Society presented 
Marisa Regules, pianist, to a huge 
audience which left no doubt as to the 
excellent impression made by the bril- 
liant Argentinian artist. 

The Auditorium, under the direction 
of Irwin Poche, has presented among 
many attractions, Benny Goodman, 
Patrice Munsel, Footlight Favorites, 
James Melton, the Don Cossack 
Chorus, and the Merry Widow. 

Harry B. Loes. 





Episcopal Church Issues 
List of Approved Music 

A list of about 160 anthems and 
motets, and about 20 standard can- 
tatas and oratorios, approved by the 
General Conventions of the Episcopal 
Church in 1940 and 1943, has been 
published by the Joint Commission on 
Church Music and may be obtained 
from Wallace Goodrich, secretary of 
the Commission, at the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston, 
Mass. Suggestions of additions to 
the list should also be sent to Dr. 
Goodrich, who will give them to the 
Commission, to be considered for sub- 
mission to the next General Conven- 
tion. 





Music Arrangers Organize 
New York Chapter 


With Lyn Murray as its president, 
the American Society of Music Ar- 
rangers has recently organized its 
New York chapter. Other officers are 
Joe Glover, Jeff Alexander and Ben 
Ludlow. The Society, of which Rus- 
sell Bennett is National President, 
was founded in California five years 
ago. 





Soviet Music 
Handled by New Agency 


Following the dissolution of the 
Am-Rus Music Corporation, which 
for the past four years has handled 
Soviet rental and published music in 
this country, a new corporation has 
been formed for this purpose’ under 
the name of the Am-Rus Music 
Agency, Inc. Its offices are at 37 
West 57th Street. Helen Black, 





American representative of the Mos- 
cow Preslit Agency in charge of rep- 
resenting Soviet composers and au- 
thors in foreign countries, is presi- 
dent of the new corporation. 


Milwaukee Cheers 
Chicago Opera 


“Traviata”, “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Faust” Are 


Sung 
MILWAUKEE. — For the past two 
months Milwaukee has been snowed 


under with fine concerts of all kinds. 
The most exciting of course was our 
season of Grand Opera by the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. It is the first 
time since 1940 this company has hon- 
ored us and it was most welcome. 
The season opened with Verdi’s “La 
Traviata”. It was a superlative per- 
formance, brilliantly sung, well acted 
and perfectly directed, and all of it 
dominated by the celestial voice of 
Bidu Sayao, who was making her first 
appearance here. Miss Sayao’s sing- 
ing of Violetta was glorious. Mario 
Berini, who was quite unknown here, 
sang Alfredo with a veteran’s assur- 


ance. The part of the father was 
taken by Alexander Sved. Fausto 
Cleva directed. 

The second opera presented was 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” with 
Jeanette MacDonald and Michael 
Bartlett. Louis Hasselmans was in 


charge, and the perfect stage routine 
showed his practiced hand. 

The final opera drew 4,000 to hear 
“Faust” under the direction of Fausto 
Cleva. Vivian Della Chiesa sang 
Marguerite, Jacques Gerard, Faust. 
The part of Valentin was taken by 
Francesco Valentino. Mephistopheles 
was interpreted by Nicola Moscona. 
He has a fine bass voice and his act- 
ing of the part was reserved and 
stately and drew the most applause of 
the evening. The staging and cos- 
tumes and lighting were all fine and 
the short Opera season ended with a 
wish that company will be brought 
back again next season. 

ANNA R. RosBINSsON 





Palestrina and di Lasso 
Observance Held 


The 350th anniversary of Palestrina 
and Orlando di Lasso, both of whom 
died in 1594, was commemorated at 
the Music Library, 121 East 58th St., 
the evening of Nov. 15. An exhibition 
of portraits, manuscripts, facsimiles 
and other memorabilia dealing with 
the two great 16th Century masters of 
vocal counterpoint was a feature of 
the commemoration, scheduled to con- 
tinue two weeks. For the opening there 
was also a lecture on the styles and 
the times of the composers given by 
J. Vincent Higginson, of the Society 
of St. Gregory in America. 





Mozart Chamber Orchestra 
Begins Fourth Season 


The fourth season of concerts by the 
Mozart Chamber Orchestra, Robert 
Scholz, conductor, at The Playhouse 





on Grand Street was scheduled to be 
given on Dec. 10. Other dates are 
March 18 and April 15. Soloists will 
be Emanuel Vardi, violist, and Lois 
Wann, oboist. On the final all-Mozart 
program will be a marionette opera, 
“Scenes from the Life of Mozart”, 
staged by Otto Kunze with soloists 
and the orchestra. 


Russian Composers 
(Continued from page 17) 


At the end of June the members 
of this amateur group presented 
a concert in the concert hall of 
the club of the Union of Soviet 
Composers. Besides hearing the 
new works the audience made the 
acquaintance of their authors, who 
briefly told their stories in military 
fashion. The songs composed by 
these participants of the war again 
showed how dear to the front are 
lyrical folk melodies. Private 
Pavel Yadykh’s three-voice chorus 
a capella “Partisan Song”, in the 
style of a Ukrainian song, is very 
well written. Pavel Yadykh fought 
in many battles and was one of the 
defenders of Stalingrad. 

Among the instrumental compo- 
sitions played at the concert were 
a scherzo for violin and piano by 
Private D. Gorsky and a sonata 
for flute and piano by Major Niko- 
lai Poreiko. The style of the so- 
nata speaks of its author’s melodic- 
romantic preferences and of his 
love for Tchaikovsky and Rach- 
maninoff. Besides this sonata Major 
Poreiko has written during this 
last year a sonata for violin and 
piano and a vocal cycle after Alex- 
ander Blok. 

How serious Lieutenant Eugene 
Makarov’s creative ambitions are 
may be seen from the following list 
of his compositions: a string quar- 
tet, a sonata for violin and piano, 
a suite for the bassoon and oboe, 
and the first movement of a sym- 
phony. 

Giving consultations to frontline 
composers by correspondence has 
also become a widespread practice. 
Consultations on song writing are 
given by the most celebrated So- 
viet song composers, Anatole No- 
vikov and Isaak Dunayevsky. The 
Union of Soviet Composers and 
the Central Red Army Club has 
had a first volume of songs by 
frontline composers published under 
the title “Front-Line Songs by Red 
Army Men”. ; 





Erica Morini Plays 
At South Carolina College 
GaFFNEY, S. C.—Erica Morini, 
violinist was presented in recital on 
Nov. 21 as one of the featured attrac- 
tions of the Centennial Year of Lime- 
stone College. Miss Morini combined 
great depth and dignity of tone and 
utmost simplicity and clarity of phrase 
and melodic line. 























COMPOSITIONS | moon DAWN (18737)...........+. $0.50 

FOR THE PIANO) VALSE CHRISTINE (18738)....... AD 

MARCHE MIGNONNE (18739).... 50 

By WATER LILIES (18740).........-: 35 

RUDOLF HARLEQUINADE (18741) ......... 40 

FAIRY BALLET (18742)..........- Ao 

FRIML LONGING (18744) .....0cececeseees 30 
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RADIO American Music on ‘‘New World”’’ Series 





By JEAN EMERY 


OW in its third year, Music 

of the New World, the mu- 

sical series of the National 
Broadcasting Company’s _ Inter- 
American University of the Air, is 
presenting a comprehensive survey 
of music in many aspects through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. As 
indicated by the title, the Thursday 
night series (11:30 to midnight, 
Eastern War Time) is devoting it- 
self to the musical efforts of North, 
Central and South America. Gil- 
bert Chase, in collaboration with 
Ernest La Prade, is responsible for 
planning the series, and he also 
writes the scripts and the informa- 
tive handbooks. 

The first course, in October 1942, 
presented orchestral and_ native 
music from the time of the ancient 
Incas up to the days of the Forty- 
Niners. Part II of this course, in 
February 1943, illustrated the musi- 
cal scene in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from the beginning of the 
19th century until the present time, 
featuring music of the American 
Indian, minstrel show tunes, Negro 
music, war songs as well as modern 
orchestral compositions of the 
Americas. Course II, Folkways in 
Music carried on the “music in 
daily living” theme with songs of 
Canada, the Spanish Main, the 
Mexican Indians and Tin Pan Al- 
ley. During the Summers of 1943 
and 1944 “Music at War” and 
“Canadian Music in Wartime” were 
the Eerpartive topics. 
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Opera Ends NBC 


The Beethoven cycle of the NBC 
Symphony under the direction of Ar- 
turo Toscanini came to a close with 
a performance in concert form of 
“Fidelio” on the afternoons of Dec. 10 
and 17. Each act of the opera filled 
an hour-long session and the customary 





In the Cast: tages) Eleanor Steber, 
Marzelline; Rose Bampton, Leonore; (At 
Right) Sidor Belarsky, Rocco; Jan Peerce, 
Florestan; Nicola Moscona, the Minister 
of State; Joseph Laderoute, Jacquino; 
and Samuel Chotzinoff, Manager of the 
NBC Music Division. Herbert Janssen, 
Who Sang Pizarro, Was Not Present for 
the Pictures 


intermission talk was eliminated. The 
soloists were for the greater part 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
company and there was a chorus of 
40 under Peter Wilhousky. Only the 
various music pieces were given, with 
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rhe current season is bringing 
to NBC listeners 38 programs 
under the title, “Music in American 
Cities”, to which three main ap- 
proaches are being used: (a) chief 
historical musical contributions of 
cities; (b) compositions about 
cities; and (c) music written by 
composers definitely identified with 
certain cities. Selections will be 
played in chronological order, in- 
cluding musi¢ composed and _ per- 
formed in this Hemisphere from the 
l6th century to the present time. 
Among the cities to be represented 
during coming months are Cuzco 
and Quito, New Orleans, Caribbean 
cities, New York (middle period), 
Bogota, San Francisco, Central 
American cities, Festival cities and 
many other important communities 
throughout the two continents. The 
final program is entitled “New 
York — The Modern Metropolis”, 
the last of three programs on New 
York’s various periods. 

The Inter-American University 
of the Air, in addition to music, 
covers history, literature, etc., and 
handbooks on these as well as the 
music series are available to teach- 
ers and listeners. Mr. Chase’s mu- 
sic handbooks, incidentally, are 
filled with countless valuable and 
interesting pieces of information— 
historical and literary, as well as 
musical—with, of course, particular 
emphasis on the broadcast subjects. 
Each chapter recommends record- 
ings of illustrative music and books 
on the various topics. 

Evidence of the public’s interest 


Beethoven Series 


the spoken dialogue left out. Under 
the circumstances, people unfamiliar 
with the work could obtain only a 
partial idea of it. 

Mr. Toscanini’s “Fidelio” was, of 
course, one of the great memories of 
Salzburg and Vienna. The grandeur 
of his reading has not diminished with 
the years, though the necessity of com- 
pressing the score into the hour’s time 





limit of the NBC broadcast made it 
imperative here and there to speed 
up certain passages. Obviously, the 
climax of the whole proved to be the 
conductor’s Third Leonore Overture, 
which scarcely calls for fresh glorifi- 
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The Trio at the Helm for Music of the New World: Henri Nosco, Gilbert Chase and 
Ernest La Prade 


World has presented numerous first 
radio performances of symphonic 
compositions, especially on the Ca 
nadian music series last Summer 


in the University of the Air is 
shown by the fact that many teach- 
ers allow credit to their students 
for listening in. The courses have 
also been adopted as .regular fea- when there were about ten pre- 
tures of the In-Service Teacher  mieres. 
Training Courses by the New York The program’s regular partici- 
City Board of Education. pants are Henri Nosco, conductor, 
Aside from bringing to light and the NBC Concert Orchestra. 
much music that would otherwise Soloists and choruses also are heard 
never be heard, Music of the New as the occasion demands. 
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cation at this date. put to it to sustain immense vocal and 
That the performance had its de- emotional burdens of Leonore. It is 
fects is undeniable. Especially in the not necessarily to her discredit that 
second act the dull acoustics of Studio she had her troubles with the big 
8-a quite robbed the orchestral tone “Abscheulicher” scena in the first act. 
of luster and brilliancy. Yet even For the rest, her Leonore, so far as it 
apart from this handicap the playing went, was a sincere and conscientious 
was by no means a model of balanced’ effort. But a Fidelio is not made 
smoothness and precision. How the a day or even in a year and Miss 
voices of the individual principals Bampton has still a path to travel 
sounded over the air this listener, of before she encompasses the intensely 
course, is unable to tell. In the Studio human vibrations of the role in its 
most of them seemed deficient in diverse and taxing expressions. The 
exactions of the music, furthermore, 
subject her to tests which she is at 
best only moderately successful in 
meeting. 





Jan Peerce, excellent singer and 
musicianly artist under usual condi- 
tions seemed much less in his element 
as Florestan than in the operas of 
Verdi. In the Studio his voice ap 
peared deficient in timbre and volume, 
his delivery in thrust and penetration 
Neither Herbert Janssen’s Pizzaro 
nor the Rocco of Sidor Belarsky was 
more than an average and rather small 
scale achievement. Eleanor Steber’ 
Marzelline and Joseph Laderoute’s 
Jacquino may be set down as passable 
On the other hand, the sonorous tones 
and orotund utterance of Nicola Mos 
cona stamped his Don Fernando as on 
of the outstanding elements in the curi 
ously assorted cast. The spirited, wel 
balanced singing of Mr. Wilhousky’s 
choristers, particularly in the jubila 
tions of the closing scene, furnished 
one of the most re warding features o! 
this specialized “Fidelio.” P 





The seventh of Toscanini’s serie 
point, resonance and vitality. It is a of nine all Beethoven concerts, playe: 
question, however, whether the casting by the NBC Symphony, was giver 
was in any case such as to guarantee on the afternoon of Dec. 3. The work 
a truly colorable interpretation of the presented included the Septet in | 
outstanding roles. flat, Op. 20 and the Second Sym 

Rose Bampton was clearly hard phony. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 








Harold Hundert 


CANADIAN CAPERS 

— ea Bs ae a to Toronto Recently to Take Part in a Canadian War Loan Drive, 

wi ona olman (Le and Canadian Radio and Bond Drive Officials and Wounded 
BACK FROM BATTLE Veterans in the Broadcasting Studio re 
A Group of Happy Convalescents Who Were Wounded 
on Leyte Island Entertain Grace Moore in Amarillo, Tex. 


NORTH 

Rudolf Firkusny, Pian- 

ist, with Conductor 

George Szell and 

Mrs. Szell in Mon- 
treal 


SOUTH 
Andre Mertens of 
Columbia Concerts 
(Left) in Caracas, 
Venezuela, with Mrs. 
John Phelps, Jr.; 
Oscar Rickel, Direc- 
tor of “Ondas Popu- 
lares,"" a Radio Sta- 
tion; John Phelps, Jr., 
and Francisco Jose 
Croquer, Assistant to 

Mr. Rickel 


News Pictures of Canada 


REUNION | 

Désiré Defauw and 
Alexander Uninsky 
Meet After Five 
Years When the Pian- 
ist Plays with the 
Chicago Symphony. 
The Last Time Was 
in Brussels, and Both 
Times the Music, the 
Prokofieff Third Con- 
certo. George A. 
Kuyper, Chicago 
Manager, and Mrs. 

Uninsky Look On 


REUNION 2 
Arthur LeBlanc, Vio- 
linist (Left), and His 
Teacher, Bernard Sin- 
sheimer (Right), in 
the Hollywood Home 
of Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Com- 
poser 
C. M. Frank Studio Harley Martin 
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a) 
welcome the New 
Opera Company, I salute 
it, I embrace it as indeed 
the whole critical cen- 
fraternity. Long, long 
may it triumph! And 
long, long may we rave!” 
—VIRGIL THOMSON, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


BOOKING NOW! 


Productions of 


THE YEW OPERA COMPANY 


Season 1945-1946 


JACQUES OFFENBACH’'S 


“LA VIE PARISIENNE” 


National Tour starting Feb. 5 following N. Y. City Center Engagement 


JOHANN STRAUSS’ 


“ROSALINDA” 


National Tour starting Feb. 8 


FRANZ LEHAR’S 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


Now on National Tour 


Also Projected For This Season 
GIACOMO PUCCINI'S 


“LA TOSCA” 


& Be, 


JACQUES OFFENBACH’S 


“HELEN GOES TO TROY” 





